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SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER S.E. ASIA it Aetinf Vk*-Admiral Lord Louii Mogntbattan, C.C.V.O.. O.S.O.. Naval A^.C. to 
M.M. the Kini, appointed Aui. M. IMI. Former Combined Operations Chief, ha helped plan famout raids at YMfto. St. Naxaire 
and Dieppe. Aied 4J, he has been in the Navy for 31 years. With him is Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Piarte. K.C.B., C.B., O.S.O. (left), 
who OB Doc. It, IM), wai announcod cowmaTJdor of all combat tiBiti of the ft.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. In S.E. Asia (known ai Eattarn Atr 
Command). He wai A-O-C.-in-C. Bomber Command. I*40.«. linUik Croh-.i (ytpynghi 
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AT THE COLONICS EXHIBITION op«ncd in London cn 
Jan. IT, IT44, Lt.-Gan. Sir William Dobbla, aa-Govarnor of 
Malta, and Ladr Dobbia, .vialead tba Malta taction and in* 
tpactad tha Gaoria Crot*. a raplica of that which wat pra* 
•antad to tha Island on Sapt. 13, 1942. (Saa pp. SS4 and SET.) 


AMERICAN .SOLDIERS enjoy aight- 
aaainf trips and tha novelty of an old* 
fashioned ride in this brightly-painted 
wagon driven through London streets 
by Mr. Henry Walter, 5i-yaar-old 
aa*aoldlar wounded in tha 1914*I9IE war. 
Ha calls for hit passangars each morning 
at tha Washington Club, Piccadilly, In 
all weathers, and seldom starts without 
4 full quota of sightsaars. 

AUSTRALIA DAY SERVICE for 
Commonwealth troops was hold In the 
famous church of St. Marcin-in-tha* 
Pialds, on Jan. 24, 1944. Royal Aus¬ 
tralian Air force man march past 
Buckingham Palace (right) on their way 
to tha sarviea, which was also attended 
by tha High Commissioner for Aus* 


first contingent of Australian foreae 
arrived in England on June 14, 1944. 

GUN-SITE EMPTIES" being col¬ 
lected (below) after tha fierce anti¬ 
aircraft barrage of Jan. 21-22, 1944. 
which, with the toll exacted by our 
night-fighters, accounted for 14 out 
of some 94 Carman raiders on this 
country. Shells of ail calibres fired in 
an average heavy barrage cost, approui- 
mataly, CI44,404. Tha ampty cases cxn 
be ra-chargad and used again. 
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NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE sutic water tanks all over tha country are being 
used as salvage dumps by idiotic folk whoso disused fenders, old bedsteads 
and other oddments have to be fished out by hard-worked N.F.S. men after 
tha water has bean drained off, as above. Those who endanger the public 
safety In this manner are, in affect, saboteurs In their own country, 
/■io.'.'*, brili^i anU Coloni^ .Veu-s Ptett, Plaiut .NVa't, tox, «nj 
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T HE BATTLE FR O NT S 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


ITALY The Ncttuno landing entirely 

. .. changed (he situation in Italy. It 

must have been generally expected that 
saoner or la(er General Alexander would 
employ some such manoeuvre, but winter 
weather conditions made it impossible to 
foresee when it could bo attempted or how 
far Iwhind (he enemy’s front a landing might 
ba possible except (hat after our Salerno 
experience the attempt would almost cer¬ 
tainly he made within operational range of 
fighter aircraft. The boldness of the enter- 
pri.>e and (he risks accepted should be fully 
appicciated by (hose inclined to wonder why 
such an obvious manoeuvre had for so long 
been delayed. 

The danger that a break in the weather 
might leave a sma'I force stranded, cut off 
tVum reinforcements and supplies and without 
full air support, was 
undoubtedly great. Rc- 
embarkation might 
equally have been im¬ 
possible and the ertemy 
could hardly have failed 
to inflict on us a serious 
reverse. As it was, the 
daring of the operation 
ito doubt contributed 
largely to the living 
start it twined, and the 
weather fortunately held 
at the most critical 
stage. It seems certain 
that Kesselring must 
have been convinced 
that the risks of a full- 
scale landing in winter 
were too great for 
Gcncml Alexander to 
accept. 

Otherwise It is incon¬ 
ceivable that he should 
not only have Icfl the 
section of coastline, 
where a landing in Hnc 
we.ilher might obvi¬ 
ously be attempted, in¬ 
adequately guarded, but 
(hat lie should have 
committed the 
part of his 


a break in (he weather which would have the 
same dfcct. The fact that the Allies were 
largely dependent on the small and indifferent 
pK>ri of An/io obviously made it certain that 
some time would elapse before they could .. ' changed the situation in Italy 


first two stages have in (his case, it is to be 
hoped, been successfully passed and co¬ 
operative action by the 8ih and main body of 
the 5ih Army should reduce the difficulties of 
the third .stage. But encouraging as the 
success of the Netiuno landing has in many 
respects been it will, I hope, not lead us to 
undcr-estimatc the magnitude of the task 
that awaits us in western Europe. 

RUSSIA If the Netiuno landing has 


develop their full strength. Kesselring there¬ 
fore had still a good chance of being able to 
deliver a powerful counter-stroke before the 
Allies could take the offensive in strength, 
and his chances were greatly improved by the 
number and .strength of the positions on which 
the advance of the main b(kly of the 5th, and 
8th, Army could be held up. Moreover, he 
would probably have time to receive sub¬ 
stantial reinforcements from Northern Italy. 
Tt was, therefore, clear from the beginning 
^ that although General Alexander's landing 
otieration had achieved an amazingly good 
start, a crisis had still to be passed before it 



n>ain 

immediately available strategic 
reserves to operations on his land front. As 
a result of his wrong appreciation of General 
Alexander’s character he was caught badly 
on the wrong foot, and at the time I am 
writing it is yet to be seen how far he will be 
able to recover his balane?. Allied supre¬ 
macy in the air and complete comm.tnd of 
ilw I'yrrhcnian Sea were important factors in 
achieving surprise, but in the main it had a 
psychological basis. 

'I'hc timing of (he 5lh Army’s offensive 
^ ag.iinst the Cassino position, which pre¬ 
ceded the landing, was admirable. It tied the 
enemy down and caused Kcs-selring to com¬ 
mit his main reserves, though whether to 
strengthen his position or to deliver a major 
counier-aitack is still uncertain. The fierce 
counier-atiacks he actually delivered after he 
had news of the landing were probably in- 
tciHled to reduce the pressure on his southern 
front while he was disengaging and re¬ 
grouping his forces for a counter-stroke 
against the Nettuno beach-head. He pro¬ 
bably realized that he had lost all chance of 
delivering a rapid counter-stroke in the 
critical three oi four day.s after the landing, 
and as a second-best course sought to deliver 
it in strength and after deliberate preparation. 

Meanwhile, he naturally used his carefully 
husbanded air reserves to disturb (he Allic^I 
landing operations, and probably counted on 


ALLIED THRUSTS FROM NSTTU NO-AN ZIO BEACH-HEAD, WMt coast of Italr. whtro a 
landinf waa made on Jan. 12, if44, and from th« main Fifth Army front at Caaaino. aro indicated 
br arrows. By Fob. 7 our troopi had puthed inland ten miioa from tho beach-head, taking 
Aprilla and menacing the Apptan Way road to Rome. On the main Fifth Army front U.$. 
forcoa worn Rghting in the outakirta of Caaatno. pivot of the Guatav Line. 

U) r^urki) I kf Ifuity Mali 


could be certain that it would achieve its 
strategical purpose. Much obviously dc- 
pciKis on whether Allied air power can 
decisively affect Kesselring's movements and, 
in that also, weather is a factor of importance. 
He has the advantage of interior lines with 
favourable conditions to delay one of (hb 
armies opposing him while he strikes at the 
other, li is therefore alt the more important 
to deprive him of the mobility on which 
successful exploitation of interior line strategy 
greatly depends. 

Surprise has been expressed that General 
Alexander did not exploit the opportunity 
presented by his flying start to press farther 
inland. But such a course might have upset 
the complicated disembarkation programme 
without compensating results. Establish- 
nK'ni of a secure well-stocked base was of a 
primary importance, and 1 hold that he was 
wise to keep to prearranged plans without 
being drawn into doubtful pursuit. 

i have before now had occasion to point 
out that amphibious operations must pass 
through three stages before they can be 
considered completely successful • the initial 
landing: thecsiablishnK'nlof a secure beach¬ 
head base; and finally the deployment of a 
fully equipped and wcll-suppUcd force cap¬ 
able of far-reaching offensive action. The 
third stage may prove to be the most difficult 
and take the longest time to complete. The 
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the Leningrad offensive has brought about an 
almost equally great change in the situation 
in Russia. Not only has Leningrad been 
relieved after its long ordeal, but another 
great Russian force has been released for 
otlcnsive operations. It always seemed pro¬ 
bable that the Germans might be compelled 
to raise the siege of the city, either in order to 
shorten their front or because the communi¬ 
cations of their northern armies were threat¬ 
ened by a Russian offensive in the centre. 

Few can have c.xpectcd, however, that the 
Russians in the course of a week could break 
into the great defences of the investing army 
and capture many of 
its elaborately ibriified 
strongholds. It seemed 
that the utmost that 
could he expected from 
the defenders of the 
city would be a vigoro«s 
pursuit of a deliberate 
G erman withdrawal. 
The success achieved 
is one more sign of the 
immense resources and 
.striking power of the 
Red Army which again 
the Germans appear to 
have iinder-cstim.ilcd, 
with (he result that 
they have again been 
surprised. Already they 
have suflcrcd iinnicnsc 
losses of men and 
material, and they arc 
faced with the inevitable 
necessity of retreat 
under difficult, if not 
impossible, condition;. 

It will need all their 
executive skill to extri¬ 
cate thcni.scivcs without 
catastrophic ditaistcr. 
and even should they 
rally on a shorter line 
it will not result in much economy of strength, 
siitcc the Russians have gained increased 
liberty of action. It remains to be seen 
whether the German troops, which have for 
so long been on a static front, are in a lit 
condition to carry out an orderly retreat in 
the circumstances. The very fact that they 
have failed to hold the strongest defences 
leads one to susi>cci that some of them were 
of inferior quality, or had dcterior.'ted 
greatly in a prolonged period of inactivity. 

/^ERMAN troops on all fronts show no sign 
of deterioration in attack nor in defence 
where picked troops are involved, but there 
arc certainly reasons to suspect that those 
normally used in a defensive role arc becom¬ 
ing unreliable. Possibly the immense losses 
.sustained during the last two years has caused 
a shortage of officers and N.C.O.s of live 
highest class, without wliom deterioration ol 
units is bound to set in. 

Obviou.sly the more complclcly an army is 
drawn into intensive fighting the more lU 
weaknesses will be revealed, for picked troopt, 
so effective when concentrated for offensive 
action or to hold particularly vulnerable 
points, cannot be everywhere. In the situa¬ 
tion which now confronts them the Germans 
may have reason to regret that their deter¬ 
mination to exploit offensive strategy has led 
them to place excessive reliance on their 
storm troop policy. 






5th Army Land at Nettuno 30 Miles From Rome 


SURPRISE LANDING by Sth Army 
troops At Nottunc on th« west coast 
of Italy, »ofn« 30 miles south of 
Rome, on Jan. 32, IV44, cut* 

manoeuvred the Germans. By Feb. 3 
the Allied beach-head, with Aniio 
as its centre, had been widened to 
about 14 miles, with an averaie 
depth of 0 miles; the spearhead of 
the attach eatendinf beyond that 
distance, with the British forces at 
the north-west in the area of Cam- 
poicone, and the Americans south¬ 
east of them near Cisterna, some 10 
miles from the beach-head and close 
to the Appian Way, westernmost of 
the two main roads to Rome from 
the south. 

Troops wade ashore from landing 
craft (I), and more arrive in “ ducks" 
(4). These Germans (1) were among 
the first prisoners tahen. General 
Aleaander, C.-in-C. Allied Armies 
in Italy, who personally directed the 
operations at Nettuno, and Ad¬ 
miral Troubridge, commander of 
naval forces engaged, watch a 
sapper sweeping for mines (3). Sea 
story in p. Ml. 

I’holii*, HnliyltMilii I .S'. Offi'inl 




—While from the S.E. our Main Forces Hit Hard 



CANADIANS of • mortsr 
•oction (I) of th« Ith Army 
firo on Gorman position* 
north of tho Ortona aroa. 
Tho 8th*s now Commandor, 
Llout.-Gonoral Sir Olivor 
Leoto, K.C.B., C.B.E., 

D.S.O., ii toon <2-ioft) 
calhing to tomo of hi* 
ionior British and Canadian 
officers shortly aftor his 
appointmont on Doc> M> 
1943 (In tuccossion to Gtn> 
oral Montgomory). 

Craw of this hoavy 
machino'gun (3) aro mom- 
hors of the fronch Ex- 

t editlonary Corps which 
a* distinguished itsaif in 
fighting with Gonoral Mark 
Clark's Sth Army ; tho 
British Infantrymen (41 ad¬ 
vancing over rough country 
In the Cassino aroa. where 
tho Gorman Gustav Lino 
was pierced on Jan. 31, 1944, 
after a three-day battia, 
are also of the Sth. By 
Feb. 2, our main forces 
wore only a mite from tho 
Gorman dofonca bastion of 
Cassino. See map in p. S79. 
Pkotot, Btitifk, Ciin*Ji*n pad 
t'.5. OJuisi 
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THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E« McMurtrie 


B ritish submarines are now operating in 
the Far F^st. l^st month one 
succeeded in torpedoing a Japanese 
cruiser of the Kuma class, of 5,100 tons, in 
the northern approaches to the Straits of 
Malacca. This does not mean that there is 
no longer scope for submarine operations in 
European waters, as illustrated by the tor* 
pedoing of the Tirpitz and Liitzow in the 
Altenfjord, and frequent sinkings of Axis 
supply ships in the Mediterranean. It does 
imply, however, that we now possess a 
sufficient force of submarines to spare some 
for service with the Eastern Fleet. 

In the Pacific the Japanese losses from the 
attacks of United States submarines must 
be causing grave concern in Tokyo. At regular 
intervals, and with increasing frequency, the 


a point where it will ito longer suffice (o mwt 
her urgent needs. Not only have her armies 
in Malaya, the Netherlands Indies. Indo- 
Otina. Siam and Burma to be kept supplied 
with stores and munitions, but the people 
of Japan itself need to be fed, for which a 
certain amount of imported rice is essential. 
Moreover, the maintenance of munition 
manufacture is dependent on the import of 
rubber and other ncccs.vtics which the 
Japanese cannot, for various reasons, pro¬ 
duce in their own country. 


T^ISMAL Prospect Indeed for 
^ Japan’s Large Cities 


Already it is believed that the rate at which 
Japanese shipping is being destroyed exceeds 
the capacity for replacement. Though Japan 



EERING THE SEA LANES OPEN l« part of the work of tho talUnt MetJo 

. V. Aloaoodor. Flnt Lord of tho Admiralty, atatod on Nov. M, IMJ. that thay had diipotod of 
Unat tufflelont to havo dottroyad tha ErltUh itwrehant «a« J*o or thrM 
•roopinf thay ara fraouantly «n.dar anamy fira. H.M.S. Dornoch (forofroynd) about to ^In a 
•aap s bohind hor I. tha fcanadlan-bulll ShIppIfan. Bnfnk 


Navy Department in Washington is able to 
announce the destruciion of a number of 
enemy vessels in the course of a patrol carried 
out by an unnamed submarine. There are 
now something like 150 modern ocean-going 
submarines in the United States I iMt, 
exclusive of older craft of smaller size, 
suitable for coastal operations or training 
work. It may be estimated that from 40 
to 50 of these ocean-going craft are always 
at sea, either operating in enemy waters or 
procc^ing to or from their patrol stations. 
This number, moreover, is steadily increasing 
as more and more submarines arc launched. 
Four v^nt afloat on the same day from the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in January 1944. 

A TIME must inevitably come when the 
mounting losses from Allied submarine 
attack reduce the tonnage of which Japan can 
dispose for supply and transport purposes to 


is thought to have begun the war with fully 
5,000,000 Ions of mercantile shipping, the 
operations which she has undertaken arc so 
far-flung that the margin available to meet 
losses has probably been expended. 

A nother method of attack which holds out 
a dismal prospect for the inhabitants of 
Tokyo. Osaka and other large cities is em¬ 
bodied in the orders recently placed for three 
giant American aircraft carriers of 45,000 tons 
displacement. Two were begun last year 
and the third is to be laid down shortly. 
These ships will be able to carry the largest 
types of bombers, involving a total weight of 
aircraft 50 per cent greater than in the 
27,000-ton carriers of the Essex class. They 
will also be faster than previous aircraft 
carriers, and more elaborately divided into 
watertight compartments. It is believed that 
these three ships will all be in service next 
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year, \y which lime other Allied resource* 
may also be freed for concentration against 
Japan. This goes far to explain the gloomy 
tone which recent broadcasts from Tokyo 
have assumed; 

Apart from the coming giants, the United 
Slates Navy is already able to dispose of a 
very large number of aircraft carriers. There 
are now in commis-sion nearly 20 fleet 
carriers, of which three were completed before 
the war. These arc the Saratoga, Enterprise 
and Ranger. New construction includes the 
Essex, Vorktown, Intrepid. Hornet, Franklin, 

1 cxington, Bunker Hill and Wasp, all ships 
of27,000 tons, carrying fully 100 aircraft each; 
and tiM Independence, Princeton, Bcllcau 
Wood. Cowpens, Monterey, Cabot, Langley, 
Bataan and Jacinto, of about 10,000 tons. 

It is questionable whether the Japanese 
have more than half a dozen fleet aircraft 
carriers, for they lost the majority of those 
they originally had at the Battles of the 
Cora! Sea and Midway. They are still believed 
to possess the Syokaku and Zuikaku, of 
20,000 tons, both modern ships, and two 
older ones, the llosyo and Ryu/yo, though 
there is a possibility that one of the latter 
pair may have been sunk. 

Three or four 15,000-ton shii>s which arc 
reported to have been designed on Japane^ 
** pocket battleship ” lines, with a main 
armament of six 12-jn. guns, may have 
bMn converted into aircraft carriers instead, 
but until evidence of their existence is forth¬ 
coming this must be regarded as probiem- 
atical. In any case, the inferiority of the 
Japanese in aircraft carriers is very marked, 
and gives them little hope of victory in such 
operation.^ as arc now being vigorously con¬ 
ducted in the Pacific. 

OASES and Airfields in the 
Vast Pacific Spaces 

Nor do the foregoing figures take into 
account the large number of aircraft carriers 
of the escort type which the United States 
Navy has at its disposal. These are ships of 
between 7,000 and 10,000 tons, with s>>ceds 
of between 16’5 and 18 knots. Though un¬ 
suitable for fleet work, they have proved 
invaluable in the Battle of the Atlantic. There 
are believed to be about 40 of them at 
present in service. 

A fleet with such an abundance of aircraft 
carriers available is at a great advantage com¬ 
pared with an opponent less completely 
equipped. In the vast spaces of the Pacific, 
where tascs and airfields may be separated by 
thousands of miles of sea. air reconnaissance 
must be undertaken by carrier-borne plants. 
With some hundreds of these, the U.S. Fleet 
is in an excellent position to launch an 
attack on the Japanese stronghold at Truk 
when the surrounding bastions, such as 
Kwajalein, Rabaul and Nauru, have been 
reduced. (.Sec page 590.) 

Tn two quarters Allied Armies arc .idvancinp 
* with the aid of Navies. The landing at 
Netluno-Anzio. 30 miles from Rome, could 
not have been cITcctcd without naval support, 
both before and after the troops were ashore. 
In the Leningrad area the situation is similar, 
with the Russian warships supporting Soviet 
attacks on (he retreating Germans. 

So far the only Soviet ships mentioned by 
name have been the Okiiabrskaya Revolutia 
and the Pctropavlovsk. The former is an old 
battleship of 23.000 tons, launched in 1912. 
She is armed with 12-in. guas of an obsclett 
pattern. Much more modern is the Pelro- 
pavtovsk, this being the name given by the 
Russians to a cruiser acquired from the 
German Navy in January 1940. when Hitler 
was endeavouring to conciliate his future foes 
in Eastern Europe. She is a ship of JO.OTO 
tons, which wms designed to mount a main 
armament of eight 8-in. guns. It has been 
reported from Swedish sources that she now 
carries instead twelve 71-in. guns of Soviet 
manufacture. 




Royal Navy Rides Supreme in Northern Waters 



SUNRISE AHEAP OF H.M.S. MILNE (3), ona «l tha Navy'* famous dastroyara, from which thaaa photocrapht wara •acurad. Sha took part In the 
N. Affica landings on Nov. S, 1942, and fought in tha grant convoy to Russia action in Sapt. 1942, as tha Eagshlp of Raar^Adm. R. L. Rurnact (saa p. 317. 
Vol. 4>. An icy scans on tha daek of tha Milna (2)- Ona of tha dastroyars which attackad tha Carman battleship Scharnhorst off N. Norway on piae. 34, 
1943 (saa pp. SI4-39) was H.M.S. Saumaraa (I), bars saan with H.M.S. Mahraeta. PAGE 583 I'kotot. bntifh Oficial: Crown Cop\rigki 











Australia’s Allied Works Council in Swift Action 

The Japanese threat of invasion urged Australia to embark on a programme of development, the 
like of which no man had previou^y conceived. The tremendous achievements cannot yet be 
divulged in full, by reason of security measures ; but sufficient can be revealed (or the 
Commonwealth's contribution to the Allied pool to be appreciated at least in part. See facing page 


W ITH a total population of only 
7,137,220, in an area of 2,974,580 
square mites, Australia's problems 
when war loomed on her very shores were 
far from simple ; they have not been lessened 
hy the fact that 850,000 of her sons are now 
serving in the armed forces. 

How the Commonwealth's economic, 
industrial and human resources were so 
marshalled as to ensure defence- and pre¬ 
parations for ultimate attack— on the most 
determined scale makes a success story 
seldom equalled. A defence programme had 
to be organised almost overnight. In a 
normal year prior to 1939-1940 development 
work by the Commonwealth Government 
amounted to a mere £2,100.000; from 
February 1942 to June 1943 no less than 
£56,000,000 was spent out of an authorized 
sum of £85,500,000 for capital works asso¬ 
ciated with defence. 

This transformation in effort came about 
when, faced with the Japanese menace, 
Mr. Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, 
put into motion machinery to evolve an 
organization known as the Allied Works 
Council. This was established by National 
Security Regulations promulgated on Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1942, to provide for and carry out 
the colossal requirements of the Chiefs of 
Staff. (Hitherto, execution of the Australian 
defence works programme had been the 
responsibility of a Works Directorate, under 
the control of the Minister of the Interior.) 
At once a gigantic “behind the lines” con¬ 
struction effort was inaugurated. Given the 
task of building, extending and maintaining 
roads, docks, w wrves, aerodromes, munition 
plants, ammunition depots and repair sheds, 
oil {forage installations and pipe-tines, 
stores, warehouses, camps, hospitals and 
other war essentials, the Council went 
swiftly to work, 

A MONO the most vital arteries of war are 
roads, of which in 1939 the Common¬ 
wealth had S00,(XK) miles; to these have been 
added, in the few months since the Council's 
birth, some 5,(K)0 miles of strategic highway 
for the speedy passage of Australian and 


United States troops : equivalent to a road¬ 
way from the southernmost point of the 
mainland to Tokyo. Vast areas which had 
never known (he mark of a wh^I resounded 
(and still resound) to the clangour of bull¬ 
dozers and mechanical scoops gouging out 
pioneer traits, in their wake toil armies of 
workers turning the (racks into broad high¬ 
ways paved with gravel or 
bitumen. 

Across the “dead heart” 
of the continent, a waterless 
desert, they drove the 400 
miles Northern East-West 
highway, and found water, 
the greatest of all necessities 
to the “outback”; 93! miles 
of the Queensland Inland 
Road have been completed; 
and the North-South Trans¬ 
continental Road, last link 
of 980 miles. These arc three 
outstanding achievements in 
the face of obstacles including 
blazing desert heat, tropical 
disease, treacherous swamps, 
and floods caused by tor¬ 
rential rains. 

Where now battle planes 
are lifting into the sky, and 
touching-down again after 
participation in round-the- 
clock attacks on Japanese 
positions north of the main¬ 
land, were unexplored blocks 
of primeval forest and almost 
impenetrable bushland. 

From these unpromising sites have been 
hacked out, by bulldozers and tractors, run¬ 
ways by the score; and whilst the mechanical 
monsters did their clearing and levelling, there 
were run-up aerodrome buildings, complete 
to (he last detail. 

Hospitals arc, unfortunately, a concomi¬ 
tant of war. Near cities and large towns 
these have sprung up in miraculous fashion, 
and immense healing centres have been 
established, even in remote and sparsely 
populated areas where such institutions 
were entirely lacking. Much of the con¬ 


struction is. naturally, of timber, and such 
is the urgent demand for wooden structures 
of all kinds that the development of pre- 
fabrication methods has had to be speeded 
up to keep pace with ever-increasing require¬ 
ments. Hospitals, hangars, stores, and other 
great bviilding projects for which precious 
steel could not be spared owe their existence 
now to Australia’s woodmen 
and craftsmen. 

The provision of food for 
front-line troops in the Pacific 
is being largely solved by 
dehydration plants planned 
on a most extensive scale. 
Refrigeration depots have 
I'teen established at strategic 
points, l-'lax mills have come 
into operation where previ¬ 
ously there was no form of 
industry. 

All this immense scheme of 
wartime development work, 
stilt continuing at utmost 
speed, hangs on a sufficient 
labour supply ; without 
organization of workers little 
could have been achieved. 
And so in April 1942 (he 
Allied Works Council was 
empowered to form the Civil 
Constructional Corps as an 
emergency measure. Con¬ 
sisting of compulsorily called 
and volunteer personnel 
from all walks of life, (he 
Corps now has a total mem¬ 
bership of more than 50,000 workers. 

Construction camps, forming Corps cen¬ 
tres, now dotted all over the continent, are 
under the strict control and direction of the 
Personnel Directorate of the Allied Works 
Council, so this “army behind the Army” 
experiences very little of the rough conditions 
for which construction camps hitherto were 
noted. Not that the work is all in the 
“collar and tie” class, as the 2,500 men 
who drove 500 miles of new highway through 
the tropical region of northern Queensland 
in three and a half months will testify ; a 
feat all the more commendable when it is 
noted that 80 per cent of the workers had 
never before been engaged on road-making. 

'T'hev laboured in torrential rains; a fail 
of 9 inches in October, 28 inches in 
November, 12 inches in December, 11 inches 
in January. A river broke its banks and 
spread for 28 miles. At one camp flood- 
waters surrounded the men for three weeks ; 
one workman became lost, and other mem¬ 
bers of (he Corps welded together galvanized 
iron sheets to form a boat, and set out in 
search of him. Sixty hours later they dis¬ 
covered him perched in a trcc-top which 
was just visible above swirling muddy water. 

At another camp a worker developed 
appendicitis. An operation was needed to 
save his life. A plane used on the road work 
for communication and observation landed 
on a hastily constructed emergency runway, 
took the man aboard and flew him to hospital 
just in time. 

Examples of team-work and co-operation 
in the ranks of the Civil Constructional 
Corps could be multiplied almost indefin- 
ilely ; a spirit auguring well for the posl-war 
years if it can be fostered and maintained. 
And in these mighty works of development 
and construction, enforced by total war, the 
Australia of tomorrow will reap advantages 
which should place the Commonwealth 
among the top-ranking nations of the earth. 



JUST ONE OF MANY RUNWAYS In North AuttralU built (in«« the outbreak of war by the 
Allied Worke Council ; in the background la an American Flying Fortret*. Hundreds at strategi¬ 
cally placed airfletda and landing-grounda have been hewn out of primeval foreata and bushland 
and buildinga run up, to facilitate attacks on Japanese positions north of the mainland. 
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MON. E. C. THEODORE, 
former Federel Treasurer re¬ 
tired from political life, 
undertook the great task of 
controlling the Allied Works 
Council, of which he it now 
the Olrcctor-General. 




Vast Tasks of Australian Civil Construction Corps 



AUSTRALIA'S ALLIED 
WORKS COUNCIL, 
through th* labour* of tha 
Civil Conttructional Corpt, 
ai outlinatl in tha facing 
paga, hai affaccad a mightp 
change in tha warcima faca 
of tha Comcnonwaalth. 
Corpt workart ara teen 
epraading graval ovar tha 
aurfaca of a nawly con- 
•tructad airflald (I), aract* 
ing tha framework of an 
Army barrack* (2), building 
a va*t hotpital for Au»tra> 
lian and United State* 
troop* (S), and roofing a 
gigantic eil-*torago tank 
ill in Central Auttralia for 
Allied u*a. One of tha 
great new itratagic high* 
war* (*l for tha awift move* 
mant of troop* and war 
Bupplie* cro«*a* tha con* 
tinant from the centra to tha 
northern coast. Eighty par 
cant of the Corps mambort 
ampioyad on road* ware 
atranga to tha work, yet 
contracts ware completed 
in record time. 

Pkolos hy (oarUsv of lb* 
Ausifaliitn (tuiomneiU 
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Britain’s Colonies in the War: No. 1—Nigeria 



AT IBADAN, WEST AFRICA, NiMrUn mMt to ditcuM IneroMOd w»r production. Ttio ponJntly dtlod Tht Om of Me, Adoreml I, C.M.G. {2. 

oatreme richt), we* eloctod procident of tho cenferonco ; Chief Omerin of W. Urhoho (I) end The Fere of Akugbene ()) ere »oo« ernvinf ; the 
conforence in MMion (4). The Colony’* principel contribotione ere rubber, end pelm kernel* for oil s meny recruit* he»e been re1*od f^ tt^ Royel 
W. Africen Frontier Force, end Urge *um» hove been collected for the purchaee of plene* for the R.A.F. PAGE 586 rMotot. Urtltsk Offiuai 











A MINERAL NOWIN GREAT DEMAND by oHr American alliet, wbo ut« it in making tpacial aCMia for aircraft coMtruetion, columbita (containing 
tantalum and niobium, found in aaaociation with tin eroa) until rocantlr waa regarded aa if alight commercial value. Ita riae to importance for alloying 
ateel haa led to the opening of man|r minea in Northern Nigeria, giving employment to hundreda of nativea. Labourera carrying headpana from wMch 
they have emptied rubble are teen at work at one of theae minea. PAGE 587 J’/mJo, IfrifisA Offiftaf ; CroitM 


Columbite from Nigeria Makes Warplane Steel 









Bessarabia Has Its Problem for the Allies 

Incoroorated within the Soviet Union since June *8, 1940, Bcssatabia has a Mpulation oi 
2.867 !ooo, with Rumanians •1,609,000) and Russians '353,000) predominating. For years this 
province of 17,150 square miies, in the Black Sea region, has been a bone of contention between 
Russia and Rumania ; the problem is discussed here by HENRY BAERLEIN. 


Kamene^PodoUk 


W E have heard a grttnl deal about 
countries and pro\inccs whose 
misfortune it is to h '«ore 

or less obstreperous alien minority; and 
perhaps Bessarabia, of which we shall 
prolwbly be hearing much in ihe near future, 
can claim in this respect a sad prc-entincncc. 
i-or while in the northern half the Rumanians 
predominate, the southern portion is a 
strange mosaic of Rumanians, Ukrainians, 
Germans, Bulgarians, and even Poles and 

Sw'st. _ 

When Russia occupied the 
country in 1812. the Turks 
being driven oui, the Tsar’s 
former French master, a 
Swiss called La Harpe. toured 
the land and discovered that 
near the old Turkish scttlc- 
meni of Akkcrman (Celalca 
Alb.i) the soil, red in colour, 
much resembled that of his 
own vine-growing part of 
Switzerland. He obtained 
the Tsar’s permission to 
secure for Us cultivation some 
of his countrymen, and today 
the little town of Saba, after 
many vicissitudes, is still in¬ 
habited bySwiss vine-growers, 
who were more prosperous 
when (heir wine supplied the 
RuNsian market than when, 
r.rtcr the last war, Bessarabia 
I ccaine a Rumanian province 
and its products had td com- 
pcic with Rumania’s escel- 
lent other wines. 


did so by night they were lavishly entertained 
by the Russian authorities. 

Can this qiicstfon. the ownership of Bes¬ 
sarabia, be solved to the satisfactiort of both 
parties ? Some of the experts have suggested 
that the central part should go to Rumania, 
while Russia should have the south, giving 
her access to the mouths of the Danube, 
which she has never ceased to desire, and 
should also have the north of the province 
where the Ukrainian population is in the 


PlitcS 


’Piif; wisdom of that Tsar 
^ was displayed in placing 
the south Kessurabian villages 
always about fifteen miles 
from each other, so that, 
with some eveeptions, they 
have dwelt in amity with 
their neighbours. And Russia, 
having administered the pro¬ 
vince for more than a cen¬ 
tury, docs not see why this 
should not continue. She 
points out that Odessa is the 
natural outlet for Bessa- 
r.ibian cereals, fruit and 
cattle, while it is to Odessa (hat 
the Bessarabian railways con¬ 
verge. The U.S.S.R. always 
felt Bessarabia to be part of 
the old Tsarist territory, and hence did not 
acknowledge the decision of the B<s.sarabian 
Diet (taken in 1918) for union with Rumania. 

That was a time when conditions in Russia 
were very liquid, when the Russian armies, 
devoid of discipline, were not welcome 
sojourners in Bessarabia, and when the local 
population of the whole province argued that 
half the three millions were Rumaniaas, the 
next largest entity, the Ukrainians, not 
amounting to more than one-fiflh. During 
the interval between the two world wars 
Bessarabia remained in Rumania, with 
Russia protesting, and with the river Dniester 
that separates them not available for traffic. 

The railway bridge across the river at 
Tighina was destroyed by (he Rumanians, 
while the Russians established on their side 
of the river a Moldavian (t,e. Rumanian) 
Soviet Republic ; for on the left bank of the 
Dniester arc many folk of Rumanian origin, 
and it was hoped that they would be as a 
magnet to Bessarabia. Of course, the 
Government in Bucharest forbade their people 
in Bessarabia to cross iho riv«>r; when (hey 



Run AN IANS ^ UKRAINIANS 


NEARNESS OF RUSSIANS to Rumania brine* prominnne* tb« p«*!tien of 
Baitarabia. Orlfinallr a provinc* of th* Rrincipalitr of Moldavia, cenitituant 
part of Rumania, it wa* taken bjr Ruttia in 1112, raturnad to Rumania [in ISSi. 
lo»t again Jbr bar In 1171, ragainad in ISIt, and tncorporatad within tha Soviat 
Union in Juna 1940. drum/i/r Tut VVAt Illi^ikateu 

majority. Another solution consists in a 
transference of populations, and it is a fact 
that on the left bank of the Dniester there 
arc more Rumanians than there arc Russians 
on the right bank. 

T^oreover, there arc people of Russian 
origin on the right bank, the Lipovani. 
who would prefer to stay where they arc, not 
because they would nowadays suffer on 
account of their religious practices that were 
obnoxious to Peter (he Great and caused 
them to seek refuge in these remote parts, 
but because their livelihood, hunting the 
sturgeon and producing the delectable caviar, 
binds them to Valcov. that second and 
miniature Venice. The Lipovani arc so stead¬ 
fast that even today they do not smoke because 
it was an indulgence of Peter’s ; they com¬ 
pensate themselves by taking large quantities 
of vodka. 


our proposed route northwards to inquire 
if the roads were passable: and our smallish 
American car had the high-powered engine 
essential to the negotiation of those 
soft, sandy tracks. We received reassuring 
answers, but we often had to desert the 
road in favour of Ihe adjoining fields, the 
ditches of which were a trap for our springs : 
and in one village, on the Hat, we had to put 
u chain on the wheels: in another, our 
skilful driver had to charge an incline three 

_ times before we conquered 

the mud and the vast ruts. 
There is no stone in Bcss;i* 
rabia. so that the making of 
good roads is always 
extremely costly. 

in the north-west the coun¬ 
try is traversed by well- 
wooded oiTshoois of the 
Carpathians. Generally, how¬ 
ever, Bessarabia (which, ot 
course, has nothing at all ic 
do with Arabia, its name 
being derived from an im- 
poriant family, the Bcss;irab.s. 
of other days) on the whole 
is an undulating, fairly fertile 
plain on which the breeding 
of cattle is the chief business, 
with other exports in the 
shape of sail, wool and 
tallow, while leather, soap 
and candles arc manufac¬ 
tured there. 

f stiALt. not soon forget a 
* visit to the archiepis- 
copal soap factory. ju.st be¬ 
hind His Bculilude's palace 
at Kishinev (Chisinau), the 
capital, for I hud some dilti- 
culty in declining the gift, as 
a souvenir, of a church candle 
rather larger than myself, 
with which I would presum¬ 
ably have been destined to 
travel until the heat of the 
sun had rendered it less 
formidable. 

Kishinev (Chisinau) cer¬ 
tainly has the air of a 
Russian city, with enorm¬ 
ously wide streets and with an 
hotel, the l.ondra (i.e. 
London), whose corridors are 
almost as spacious. F.vcry- 
thingexcept the prices sccmid 
to be exaggerated, and the cosmopolitan 
character of (he (own was clear in the pic¬ 
ture-houses.-for (he actors in the mainly 
American films spoke English (which scarcely 
anyone understood), the pictures had captions 
in Rumanian, and a blackboard at one side 
gave a Russian translation. 


yV^ATE.R-MELONS, tobacco, batlcy, flax, saffron 
and madder arc among the products of 
Bessarabia, whose peasants ask only to be left 
alone, whether a Russian or a Rumanian flag 
flics over them. Too often since the Turks 
departed after a regime which lasted for 
more than three centuries and of which 
certain picturesque fortresses along the 
Dniester arc reminders—has the province 
been assigned to this and then to that 
power; the Treaty of Paris, for instance, 
giving it to Moldavia, (he Berlin Congress 
of 1878 returning it to Russia. 


At various 

One obtains a good idea of the terrain of times the southern Danube ports have 
Bessarabia when it has rained, for when (his been transferred and re-transferred, so that 
had happened during our last night at Valcov one hopes that at last, when Europe is 
we had to telephone to various villages on considered calmly after this war, a per- 
PAGE 588 munent solution will be found. 









Govorov’s Guns Break Nazi Leningrad Line 



GREATEST BARRAGE OF THE WAR 
h*rmid«d yac anethar RuMian offantiva, 
(auncKad from Lanincrad (announcad on 
Jan. IS. 1944), which city tha Naxl* 
harattad with gunt amplacad louth of 
Oranianbaum. Maatad Soviat artiiiary 
amathad Garman dafanca* covaring tha 
appraachat to tha Baltic Stataa, and on 
Fab. I our Ally'* advancing forcai cap* 
turad Kingitapp, 7S milat towth-waat of 
Laningrad, and, davaloping thair tuccattat 
north and aouth, latar erotaad tha 
Ettonian frontier, whila ethar treepi 
manacad Luga. pivot of tho antira Car* 
man aaliant, Tha anamy wai claarad 
from tha whola langth of coaatlina from 
Laningrad to tha mouth of tha Luga, 
which tha Ruifiana had croaaad. 
Cunt that opanad tha offantiva ara taan 
(4) blatting Carman poiitiont. Rad 
Army rainfercamantt march through 
Laningrad't tuburbt (I), and tnow* 
camouSagad. talf*prapallad gum crott tha 
groat Strlko Sauara <)). Cemmandar of 
tha victerlout Ruttiant, artIMary aaport 
Can. Govorov (2) alto broko tho Mannar* 
haim Lina in Finland in Fab. 1940. 

Pkniot, Plmel A'raw 





Pacific Stronghold Bases Japan Must Defend 

A^ter the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbour, on Dec. 7. 1941, the world learned with astonishment 
ol naval and military iiutalUtions in the Carolines and other FaciAc island groups owned by 
Japan. DONALD COWIE indicates the importance of these bases, and reveals the secret construo* 
tion in the Truk atoU of naval accommodation for half the Japanese battleHeet. 


I WF.1.L remember my Brst acquaintance 
with the Truk atoil. We were talking 
in the saloon of a ship that was carrying 
us through the South Seas, when one man 
actually claimed to have visited the mysterious 
interior island of the Japanese Caroline group. 
“It is another Wilhelmshavcn,’’ he declared, 
“bristling with guns, battleships in the 
lagoon, great air-strips and oil-tanks in the 
jungle.*’ And did we laugh I 

Yes, I am afraid we did (though, sign!- 
f.cantly, some of us were later refused per¬ 
mission by the Japanese to visit that atoll), 
and thus wc allowed ourselves to be lulled, 
with the rest of the world, into a feeling of 
Pacific security. It was obvious enough that 
the Japanese would never be able to make 
real bases from those scanty islands, which, 
as mandates from the League of Nations, had 
been their principal reward for joining us in 
the 1914-1918 war. 

And it has been from those buses in the 
Caroline, Marshall, Palau and Ladrones 
Islands that our enemies have successively 
ruidctl Pearl Harbour, taken the Philippines 
and Dutch Fast Indies in flank, and penetrated 
through New Guinea and the Solomons 
nearly to Au.stralia and New Zealand. We 
also know, with relief, that Allied amphibious 
expeditions have already begun to assault, 
in strength and successfully so far, the 
outer bastions of those mysterious Gibratlars, 
Wilhclmshavcns and Porismouths of the 
remote South. But what else do we know? 

Uerb arc some of the bleak facts which 
•* ^ tantalize Service chiefs when considering 
the region. The groups of Japanese islands 
under discussion lie, most conveniently for 
their owners, between Japan in the north and 
New Guinea in the south, between the Philip¬ 
pines in the west and the British-owned (and 
recently recaptured) Gilberts in the cast. 
They arc 93i nautical miles south of Yoko¬ 
hama, 1,3IS nautical miles north of Cook- 
town, Australia. 48S nautical miles cast of 
the Philippines, and 1,920 west of Hawaii. 


They consist, in all, of some 1,400 islands, 
but their total land area does not exceed 
I.SOO square miles; and generally they com¬ 
prise a particularly useless and uninteresting 
type of oceanic pinprick, lacking any great 
mineral, agricultural or forest wealth. They 
arc administered from Koror, an island of 
the Palau group in the West Carolines, and 
subsidiary governmental headquarters are at 
Truk atoll and Ponape in the Fast Carolines, 
Jaluit in the Marshalls. Yap and Palau 
Islands in the West Carolines, and Saipan in 
the Ladrones. 

A dull and valueless picture? But that, as 
we now know, is precisely what the Japan¬ 
ese have desired to instil in our minds. Per¬ 
haps wc would have been wiser ail along to 
concentrate upon the weird reputation of 
Truk atoll for creating typhoons. Not only 
docs this atoll (consisting of over 200 small 
islands) boast the largest coral reef in the 
world, but it has been identified by meteorolo¬ 
gists as the birthplace of most of those great, 
circular wind-storms, sometimes 500 miles in 
diameter, which periodically sweep across 
the entire Pacific area. Being at the original 
centre of these, however, Truk is always de- 
cepuively beautiful and calm. 

Vast Construction Works 

Behind the sparse guide-book facts arc 
the certainties now that ever since the 1914- 
1918 war, while refosing proper inspection 
facilities to League representatives, Japan has 
been most efficiently transforming the best of 
those islands into form'dablc bases. 

Strongest of all is TrukT^whcrc the vast, 
unrippled lagoon within the great coral reef 
shelters at this moment perhaps half of the 
entire Japanese battlefleet. hundreds of ships 
attended by all the clangorous facilities of 
yard, basin and workshop. A huge paper 
town, that might have been transplanted 
direct from Japan, covers the white-sanded 
land beneath the palm trees. The native 
Kanakas, now nearly outnumbered in all 
the.se islands by their swarming masters (the 
Japanese population increasing by some 


9,000 a year while Micronesian .statistics 
remain stationary), provide sullen labour for 
endless construction works. 

Truk atoll possesses not only the great naval 
base but also a large military aerodrome, and 
seaplane anchorages, submarine shelters, 
storage tanks, barracks for the temporary 
housing of (hou.sands of soldiers on their 
way south, east, west. Upon this single base 
rests the security of the entire Japanese 
position in the South-west Pacific, as that of 
our own position in the Fast Indies depended 
upon ill-fated Singapore, lliat is why the 
Japanese fleet sticks to the base as much as 
possible and has not yet been lured out to 
full-scale action by our tentatiyc operations 
in the New Guinea and Gilberts areas. It is 
also why wc are making every effort .so to 
provoke a naval clinch by jabbing air-sc.i 
raids against Truk’s main outliers. 

There arc subsidiary Japanese bases in the 
atolls of Jaluit and Miti (numerous islands 
enclosed by two big reefs) and in that of 
Kapingamarangi or Greenwich Island. The 
first two are in the east, near the Gilberts, 
and contain lagoons adapted for flying-boats 
as well as harbours for warships and mer¬ 
chantmen. It is probable that the aircraft and 
shipping have already been disturbed by 
the continuous, recent raids of the Americans 
from the Gilberts. Doubtless the next step 
will be to occupy Jaluit and Mill, after whicli 
there will still be a l,l(X)-nautical-mile jour¬ 
ney to Truk atoll, via many other islands, 
notably Ponape, a^ut two-thirds of the way : 
an island which has more vegetation than the 
others, some extraordinary monument-s of 
the Easter Island variety dating back ic 
an unknown civiliration, and more recent 
Japanese efforts to intimidate aesthetic man. 

'T'he Kapingamarangi atoll is an isolated 
^ group420nautical miles south-east of Truk 
atoll and 615 nautical miles north-east of 
our positions in New Guinea. As such it has 
proved a perfect half-way house for the 
Japanese coming down to Rabaul in New 
Britain, and as such it will doubtless be an 
early objective of General MacArthur's forces 
after Rabaul has been taken. Already the 
atoll has been visited by a Liberator or two ; 
these have dooe damage and brought back 
photographs of lagoons crowded with ship¬ 
ping and aircraft and of ani-like activity 
under the palms. 

It is early yet to speak of Truk’s main 
outliers in other directions, towards the 
Philippines and Japan itself, but we must be 
prepared to deal eventually with similar bases 
at Saipan and Tinian in the Ladrones Islands 
(“Thieves” Islands is the literal translation) 
which provide a series of stepping-stones to 
the Japanese mainland. The Palau Islands, 
towards the Philippines, contain the valuable 
phosphate island of Angaur, and bases in 
the islands of Yap and elsewhere. Then 
isolated Guam, in the Ladrones. will invite 
the special attention of Americans—who lost 
it on their entry into the war and who will 
require it again for its anchorage and airfield. 

Is it likely that Admiral Nimitz and General 
MacArlhur, when they have finally uncovered 
the secrets of these strongholds, will proceed 
to a direct assault upon Japan ? it is not. 
President Roosevelt has himself pointed out 
that if we took an island once a month it 
would “lake 50 years to reach Tokyo.” 
What we want is that battlefleet at Truk. An 
American naval spokesman said the other 
day: “When Truk is threatened, I am sure 
the Japanese fleet will be drawn into action, 
which is our paramount obiective.” 



STKATECIC KEYPOINTS «r« buM In th* LadronM. Carolin*. Pnlsw, and Harcball 

liland*: d«tt<M|. Iin«a ahow tba ralachr* diatancaa baCwaan tham and Yokehama, Coefctown 
(Awatralia), tba PhitippInM and Hawaii raappciivaljr. It waa annpuncad on Fab. I, It44, that tha 
Marahall Itlanda bad baan invadad by U.S. troopa; from that poaition olhninatton of Truk could 
ba mada aaaiar. PAGE 590 SfuiaJly drMvr^ for y:.* iLLUSTaATso 






Siiii Vhey Caii ii PacWc! 

Fighting one of the bloodiest engagements, so far, of the 
Padfic campaign, Nov. ao-M, 1943, United States Marines 
at oast of heavy casualties wrested from the Japanese the 
atolls of Malun and Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands. Awaiting 
their turn to land on Makin are (1) Marines aboard a transport; 
pushing on after the retreating enemy they saw this derelict 
flying boat (31. and dunmy artillery ( 2 ) constructed of pabn 
trunks—a device of the cnrfty Japanese to give to distant 
observers a false impression of overwbdming fire-power. 

PhelQs, Ntm Yark T*wt$» Pha tm , Hamit Stmt, kiy t tama 




—EiOMi Japanese Strow^hoM <n the SotomowM 

With doors gapins wide (3) a giant landing craft di^rges supplies for the invading Marines; a tractor hauls a loaded trailer 
from the ve^’s interior, whilst other traitors move landed ammunition and stores up-beadi. A bomb-blasted area (6) 
near the Bougainville front lines gives to reinforcements plain evidence of the advantages of cover altered to the Japanese 
defenders; even at a short distance the Marines are scarcely distinguishable against the background of tangled foliage. 


tJ.S. Marinen Assawit BowgaineiUe Mstana— 

Foothold gained at Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville Island, in the Solomons, on Nov. i, I9f3, United States Marines 
have engaged the Japanese garrison in stem fighting throughout the ensuing weeks. From one of the many landing craft (i), 
with anti-aircraft gun sweeping the dey, Marines wade landwards (2) for the initial attack, and halt for a moment on the 
drive inland for a refreshing drink of coconut milk (4), whilst am[Mbious tanks patrol the captured shore (S). 











Sugars awMi Siripes Run WJp at Varaiwta 


Phtim, Sm Ymk TimttM 

Pkttt*. Anatiaiti Pnu 


The Japanese lost their duef air base in the Central Pacific GObert Islands when Forces captured Tarawa, kiffij^ or 
capturing every enemy encountered. Naval coast defence guns ( 1 ) ttut had to be silenced by camouflaged Marines crawling 
over open ground (3), and a Japanese plane (4) shot down during ttie landing. A wounded comrade (5) is carried to a 
dressing station; whiH, marking the horn at triumf^i, ** Old Gkiry ” (3) flatten to a palm-tree top. (5m map m p. 474.) 
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by Hamilton Fyfe 


W e often hear the Japanese called 
“double-faced.” So they arc. But 
the duplicity goes deeper than 
their faces ; it is inherent in their ^vholc 
nature. They arc in their inmost being what 
a speaker on the air the other evening called 
“feudal.” Their politeness when they want 
anything or when (hey are with people whose 
standards are dilTercnt from their own is 
merely on the surface. Below it is the 
’‘feudalism” which keeps them narrow¬ 
minded, absurdly vain, ruthlessly cruet, and 
tied to a system which seems to belong alto¬ 
gether to a remote and disgusting past. 

I say “seems” rather than “does” belong 
because we have seen in the fast ten years 
that it is quite possible for this kind of system 
to be re-cstabiished among people supposed, 
to have long>sir)ce outgrown it. Hitler has 
done this in Germany. He has rushed (he 
nation back to the Middle Ages—or even 
farther bJick. He has made them show they 
are still in vc^ (ruth Huns, and that in cruelty, 
ridiculous pride, intellectual blinkerdom, they 
arc on the same level as the Japanese. 

But [ don't think “feudal” is the right 
word for that damnable union of detestable 
qualities. There was, after all, something 
to admire in the way many feudal lords 
looked after their people, and in (he loyalty 
of tenants, retainers, serfs e% en, to (hose lords. 
The justice of the manor was rough and 
ready, but it did exist, whereas in the systems 
of Hitler and Hirohitu it docs not. The 
king, as (he head of the feudal system, was 
held in honour so long as he could keep the 
barons in order: he was not made to seem 
foolish to the rest of the world by the sick¬ 
ening, nonsensical flattery that Hirohito, as 
emperor, receives. 

T’he whole method of government both in 
^ Germany and Japan, so far as it has any 
foundation at all, is based on the belief that 
human beings in the mass are utterly without 
wills of their own or sense enough to resist 
tyranny in its early stages, that they can be 
harried, driven, ill-treated, killed singly or 
forced to die in battle by droves, given a deal 
far more raw than is inflicted on any ^cies 
of non-human animal. That belief is un¬ 
happily not an illusion. Both Japanese and 
Cernoans have in (heir own cases proved 
it to be the catastrophic truth. But while 
(he Nazis make efforts to ^rsuade the world 
they are not entirely without intelligence 
and common decent feeling, the governing 
Japanese exult in the total absence from 
their system of any features but terrerism 
and shameless exploitation of their dupes. 

Some little time ago (p. 43S) I discussed a 
book by Prof. John Morris, who spent several 
years teaching in a Japanese University. 
He found the colleagues he worked with and 
the people among whom he lived pleasant, 
friendly, and not inclined to take seriously 
all the nonsense about their divine emperor 
receiving advice from the Sun-goddess, or 
about the destiny of Japan being to dominate 
the entire globe—though they did not re¬ 
pudiate it. Now 1 have been reading another 
account of Japanese wa^—this time by a 
Russian, who was cnveigicd into working 
for the secret service in Manchuria after it 
had been seized by Japan and who gives a 
horrifying description of the mode, both 
diabolically cicvcr and savage, by which 
they crushed opposition, robb^, murdered, 
tortured, and gloried in their crimes. 

The title of the book, Bushido (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.). suggested to me at first that a con¬ 
trast would be drawn between the extrav¬ 
agant claims of that “system of chivalr.v,” 
as it used to be called here when we were 


making use of the Japanese as allies, and their 
actual behaviour. I remember reading many 
eulogies of Bushido and hearing it recom¬ 
mended for imitation by us. I remember 
H. G. Wells writing about (he samurai as 
if they were like (he very gentil, parfit knights 
of chivalrous days, and urging (hat wc ough't 
to have them in Britain (though I don’t 
recollect his proposing to become one him¬ 
self !) Now we are told they were ^ngsters 
of the type familiar in Chicago, serving mas¬ 
ters who, though they owned land in vast 
quantities and had high-sounding titles, were 
only the At Capones of an earlier time. 


What is * Bushido^? 
New Light on 
Japanese Tyranny 


The sub-title of Bushido, written by 
Alexandre Pernikoff, is The .Anatomy of 
Terror. Of this anatomy the modern samurai 
have made a close study. There is no doubt. 
I am afraid, that they enjoy keeping people 
in a state of permanent alarm and uncer¬ 
tainty as much as they enjoy maltreating 
them physically. The reason for their en¬ 
joyment is given in (he book as revenge. 
They know the West for a long time either 
despised them or looked on them as funny 
little folk with pretty artistic ways. They 
want to show the West it was wrong. 

The much-Ulked-of Jeeanese equanimity i* 
but a forced show, beneath which Mir^e Vioter.t 
passions. No one in the world can take as much 
abuse and humiliation as a Japanese and no one 
resents it more. Once insulted, even slightly, 
a Japanese will never forget it. He will smile, 
yes, but the dream of revenge srill long lie dormant 
in his soul and, when the proper time arrives, 
this desire will menifest itself in the most grotesque 
and abhorrent forms. 

They are filled with hatred for the Chinese, 
who have held them up for so long in districts 
where they expected easy victory. They 
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would iiKc to exterminate them. There wi'l 
not be any left in Manchuria in forty year?;, 
they boast; and they arc doing their ^st 
to make this threat come true. In a Man¬ 
churian village Chinese seen working under 
the supervision of Japanese soldiers were 
“half-naked, unkempt, dirty, emaciated, 
reduced to ilw state of animals.” The 
houses which had not been burned down 
were surrounded by barbed wire fences. 
Their wretched inhabitants were made “to 
build roads and homes for their oppressors, 
and used as pack animals by the army, while 
their own fields remained untouched. Later 
on they will be doomed to die of hunger, 
conveniently vacating their places for Japan¬ 
ese settlers. It is all part of the scheme.” 

Against Russians, too, there is the same 
bitter resentment; they have stood in 
Japan‘s way for a long time. There were many 
anti-Soviet Russians in Manchuria, especially 
in Harbin, where the author of the book lived. 
The behaviour of the Japanese has forced 
them to “look in the direction of the U.S.S.R. 
for deliverance. They are ready to welconve 
Red soldiers as their brothers and saviours, 
and the Soviet regime seems to them a 
heavenly sanctuary. The communists arc 
human beings, they think ; the Japanese 
are nothing but brutal, ferocious apes without 
a single human quality.” 

That is not quite correct. They have one 
human quality, developed in a most unusual 
degree—that is, dishonesty. “ The corrup¬ 
tion of Japanese officials has reached stag¬ 
gering proportions. It is found more profit¬ 
able to sell Government jobs to the highest 
bidder than (o prosecute grafters.” So 
tremendous were the amounts in bribes col¬ 
lected by even low-ranking officials that some 
positions paying fixed salaries of 1,500 to 
2.000 yen a year were auctiooed as high as 
SO.OfXI yen a year, payable in advarKe to the 
Military Mission, which in effect ruled the 
province of Manchuria. 

One result of this universal bribery was that 
spying grew to huge proportions. -“Without 
exaggeration at least SO pier cent of the 
Japanese effort in Harbin was spent on spy¬ 
ing. Wc even have to watch our own agents 
and gendarmes," a powerful man in the 
Secret Service admitted; “they all conve 
because they want to get rich quickly. Even 
I am watched. It’s the only good system 
for ensuring people's honesty.” The mean¬ 
est tricks are practised to spy on quite in¬ 
offensive, harmless persons in their homes. 
Every business has a Japanese "adviser,” 
whose sala^ must be paid by the firm and who 
is often so ignorant (hat he leads his employer 
into very serious trouble. 

'T'hey cannot, many of them, speak the 
^ language of those for whom they arc 
supposed to interpret and do business. 
"Extremely sensitive and self-conscious, (he 
Japanese will never admit that they lack any 
educational accomplishment. In order to 
learn a foreign language they will lock them¬ 
selves up in their rooms and work on it alone 
with the aid of text-books and dictionaries 
instead of enlisting somebody's help. The 
results are often comical.” Common all 
over Japan, says the author, are such signs as 
“Boiled language today” at a restaurant, 
meaning boiled tongue, “langue” being 
French for tongue ; and “This exit must only 
be used for coming in.” 

Still, though there are limits to their clever¬ 
ness we must not underrate it. To us it 
seems senseless to instil terror into people by 
arresting them for “looking sad while they 
spoke to one another." We think it idiotic to 
“cultivate laughter by police enforcement’' 
so as to spread the illusion that Manchuria 
is a happy land. But such methods have 
their effect, as this book shows. They have 
cowed the unfortunate population into putting 
up with conditions of tyranny that arc almost 
without parallel in the records of “maB's 
inhumanity to man.” 





Allied Action and Cool Ingenuity in Mew Guinea 


BEHIND A MATILDA TANK Auttralian troop* mo*t in for a dawn attack on tha JapanMa-hald villaia of Sattolbarf, narth>aa*t«rn Naw Guinea. 
Thi* hlll'point and ba»a dominating all tha country bahind Finichhafan on tha coa«t fall to tha Australian* aftar fiarca fichling on Nov. 24, IM). Its 
captura wa* vital to tha consolidation of position* in tha araa and to futuro attacks against tha anamy’s main oparational basa at Madang in tha north. 


FORCED DOWN IN THE JUNGLE, tha craw of an Amarican bombar operating ovar Naw Guinea daviiad ingonious signal* to guida rescuers. 
Some want ahead, found a missionary sattlamant and blazed signs (left) for their comrade* behind to fellow. Later (central they displayed a request 
for coffoe And oigAfOttosp And (right) thoir fio»l ** iolly Rogor ” It complotod, tlmod $ o'clock* tho lotttr T Indicating thtt a wQundoci mtenbor 

of the crew cen be moved by pltne. All were eventually retcued, one at a time. PAGE 596 Sf^ri htysions 






New Zealand Warhawks in Guadalcanal Jungles 
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We Are the Flying Eyes of the Heavy Guns 

Alo(t in a tmall, low*power«d “ Buzurd," unarmed jet in the thick of battle, getting the range 
for our artillerr : there are hazards a-ident7 in the work of this branch of the Service, outlined 
' bf a pilot of an Air Observation Post Squadron. He leaves no room for doubt that the bitter 

hatred felt and shown bj the Nazis for these aer>al spotters is fuUj justified 1 


A snosT the wartime welter of ihiindcring 
2,000-h.p. aero-molors, and 13-gun 
warplanes, and machines with a wing¬ 
span of about 130 feet, my unarmed 90-h.p. 
machine, that comes in to land at a little over 
30 m.p.h., is something to look at twice. It 
is not a second-rater; it has been in front¬ 
line operations on and off since 1940. 
When the last salvos are fired it will pro¬ 
bably still be cruising around overhead spot¬ 
ting for the guns and exchanging rapid radio 
badinage with the gunners. 

1 am not an R.A.F. man, but Army right 
through member of an Air Observation 
Po.st ^uadron, trained in the mysteries of 
ballistics and propellants, and given a mov¬ 
able projection of the blasted tree trunk so 
familiar to artillery spotters on the ground. 
1 am expected to land beside the guns, though 
they may be sited in a hedge between two 
ploughed fields cratered by bombs, or in a 
.scrul>-oak forest clearing in Italy, or on the 
beach of a seaborne landing, or beside a main 
road in a village. In all these places I have 
l.mdcd : also in soft Tunisian sand-hills and 
on sulphurous ledges on a volcano's side. 

Co far I have met nothing as bad as my 
training landings. In a disused corner of 
an I'nglish aerodrome, where personnel were 
encouraged to tip rubbish and empty caa-i. 
logs and similar obstacles, and where the 
aulhorilics kindly added a cartload of old 
bricks, wc were expected to make perfect 
“ three points," and the instructor who sat 
in the side-hy-side scat was pained and vocal 
if he was shaken up at ail. So now. in Italy, 
you may often sec an artillery-spotting air¬ 
craft jH>p down in the road, or between 
adjoining craters in a ploughed Held, or on 
tlie lawn of a big house that mav be in 
use temporarily as " Cluns " H.Q.; and 
the take-off. in a fair breeze, needs a run of 
<>nly about 100 feet. 

Being unarmed in the thick of the Ivittle 
has a queer thrill, i'or artillery-spotting air¬ 
craft arc madly disliked by the German 
infantry—perhaps understandably, as our job 
is to heap coals of T.N.T. on their heads. 
As soon us wc slide down out of a cloud they 
open up with everything they have except the 
tinned sausage, and whistle up any German 
fighters that happen to be handy. Sometimes 
we operate under an umbrella of Spitfires, 
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and then we take no more notice of the 
fighting than a high-bred duchess would do 


“ Bur/ards." as they arc called, operated at 
zero feet, under a Spitfire umbrella, until Che 
Germans nearly went mad. Sundry Luft¬ 
waffe aircraft that came uo to interfere were 
shot down ; one. at least, flew straight into 
the ground when the pilot's annoyance 
over-reached his flying sense. 

There were some hidden German guns on 
that hill that no one could site. By the 
simple process of flying so low over them that 
the slipstream must have cooled the gunners' 
heated chocks, wc drew riflc-flrc and machine- 
gun " measles ” from the Germans, flashed 
back the details, and then stood off until our 
own heavies got the range. That settled that, 
and it was an obstacle that had proved a real 
stumbling-block to our infantry’s advance. 

^NE of our A.O.P.S. spotting planes was 
set upon recently by thirteen Mc.sser- 
fichmittfighicrs. They carried enough mcial to 
Hll the unarmed little lOO-m.^.h. machine solid. 
But it pupped down into a'very narrow ami 
twisty valley between two hills, and there flew 
bumps and circuits while the thirteen enemy 
fighters whined and roared and dived and 
zoomed, their shells and bullets spattering the 
landscape and shooting the leaves off every 
tree for miles, while our spotter sent out 
urgent and slightly uncomplimentary mes¬ 
sages to Spitfires about 80 miles away. It 
was still in its little valley doing acrobiitic.s 
when the Spits arrived and chased the thirteen 
Messcrschmitts home, shooting one down. 


of a street-brawl. But often “ Guns ” 
requires urgent details, there arc no fighters 
available, and we go forth alone. 

I have been lucky ; 1 have never been 
attacked by more than three German lighters, 
and seldom by any at all. At that, dodging 
the flak is quite business enough. On 
the occasion when three were after me, I 
dodged round and round some tall trees that 
dotted the hillside where wc were. It is a 
dangerous business for a pilot who knows 
that his machine will stall at anything less 
than very high speed to come down to ground 
level and shave trees by inches, as I can do 
while flying in perfect safely at less than the 
speed of a baby car, and with an aircraft 
that will continue to do vertical turns as 
required. 

Over Longstop Hill, in Tunisia, two of our 


Several times *' Buzzards ’’ have been 
badly shot up, and the pilot has been knocked 
out, but the observer has brought the machine 
safely in. A spare " stick ’* is often fitted 
opposite the ol>scrver‘s scat, the instruments 
can be read from both seats, and the aircraft 
is wonderfully easy to handle. In addition 
to artillery spotting, it does spells at light 
transport of urgent .stuff, and works as a 
flying staff-car when the Brass Huts want to 
go-sec for themselves or to rush across 
country to conferences. 

Don't forget, as you watch the Typhoons 
go thundering past overhead or see the 
Lancasters blot out (he moon, that the war 
also has jobs for unarmed runabouts of 
exactly the type that civilians will go week¬ 
ending in during the happy days so soon— 
we hope—to come. 



ARTILLIRY ORSERVATION RY fCANE h part O# *(»• perfected Allied ttchniquu tn air-land obtarvation. An Auatar III apottar, known ai a 
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Such is the War Harvest Now Reaped by Italians 



RSFUCCCS FKOH OfITONA wh« in • railway tuanal dariaf tha kattia far thalr Mthra town (aaa pp. 114. 537. 554. 549) trakkad to San 

Vita, four miiat tawth an tka Adriatic coatt ; tkara man af tka victarlaa* ftk Army, who had accapiad Ortana an Dac. 5, 1943, affarad tham a warm 
walcama. Tkaaa datcitata waman and childraa, Jaat arH«ad at San Vita, ara buoyad up by tha knawladta that thay will ba earad far by thaoa who 
are naw riddinf Italy af tka Hitlar>Mutaolini curaa. PAGE S99 l‘M9. Canadian Offuiai 






Bevin Boys Start Their Coal-Mine Training 



COAL SHORTACE 

E r«mpt«<f Mr. ErncfC 
•vifi, Minittar »f Labour, 
to adept a rovolutienarp 
method of recruiting mine* 
worker* when he intro* 
ducad hit ballot •cheme 
In Parliament on Dec. 3, 
If43, by which many 
youth* ready for calMip 
would be diverted to the 
mine*. The firit trainee* 
were ** drawn from the 
hat" on Dee. 14, and by 
Jan. It, 1944, some were in 
training. Youth* line up 
for equipment (1) at the 
Swlnton, Manchester, 
training centre ; ether* 
(3) descend the shaft at 
the Askern CoMtary. 
Pilled tub* (3) on their 
way to the surface in a 
mine whose worker* be* 
Hove in record output. A 
l4*y*ar-old volunteer grin* 
broadly (4), while a group 
of other lad* (S> emerge 
from the pithead at Marst* 
ham Main Colliery, near 
Doncaster, 


Photos, fr.P.U,, Fox, Evening 
tiews, Ncv York Tssnes 
Pkotus, Keystosu 





I WAS THERE/ 


Eye Witness 

Stories of the War 


How We Landed on the Beaches South of Rome 

On the morning of Jan. 22 , 1044. General Clark's 5th Artnj made surprise 
landings on the west coast o( Italy—near Nettuno, 57 miles behind the 
German General Kesselring's so-called Gustav Line. The initial operations 
are described by war reporter Vaughan Thomas. See also iUus. page 5C0. 


W e've landed on the beaches almost 
unopposed. We .seem to have caught 
the Germans right on the hop, 
and so far the operation has gone almost 
to plan. All yesterday, under a warm sun, 
the great invasion fleet steamed along the 
Italian coast. There was an armada of little 
ships, of assault craft, trawlers, patrol boats, 
and all the new special ships that we've been 
building for just this sort of job. Ii was the 
most tempting target that the'Luftwaffe 
has had for many a day, yet not a single 
German aircraft appeared. 

As darkness fell, the long lines of ships 
turned towards the shore. Our escorting 
destroyers melted into the darkness away to 
the south-east. Now, well behind us wc 
could see flashes of light playing on the 
horizon. They came from the guns of the 
advancing Sth Army, and wc got the measure 
from them of how far we were already pene¬ 
trating past the German line. 

Ripped the Night Wide Open 

Zero hour was 2 a.m. The night was per¬ 
fect for the job, a calm sea, u slight mist to 
hide us from the shore, and just enough star¬ 
light to show us the dark outlines of our own 
great host of ships riding quietly only a few 
miles off the enemy coastline. 

On (he deck of our own landing craA we 
waited in full kit for the signal. Suddenly 
away to our starboard there was a vivid flash 
that seemed to rip the night wide open, and 
our little landing craft rocked with the impact 
of the explosion. Our own guns had opened 
up on the coast defences. "The party’s 
on!” one of our sijgnaimen whispered tome, 
and in the deep silence that followed that 
sudden outburst from our guns wc heard 
a steady chugging of n:>otor engines. Across 
our bows went a long string of dark shapes 
each with a little red rear light and a white 
wake. For one fantastic moment they looked 


like a siring of London ta.xicabs moving 
through a fog, then they vanished towards 
the blurred line of the shore. 

The assault craft were going in with the fir^t 
wave. This \vas the critical moment. Wc 
watched anxiously to see how the Gcrnuins 
were going to react. That opening burst 
of gunfire must Irave told them we were 
coming in. Now was the tinte for them to 
open up, but not a sound came from that 
dark line of beach. It became clear that we'd 
caught the Germans on the hop. The beach 
was mined, but the sappers went to work and 
soon ducks and jeeps-were pouring ashore. 

Our turn came at dawn. Our landing craft 
grounded and we moved in a long procession 
of khaki between the carefully laid tapes out 
through the pine woods to the open country 
beyond. Then the Germans started to wake 
up. There was a high-pitched whine and a 
shell crumped down in the held beyond us. 
The whole procession moved rapidly after 
that, and now we are in our allotted positions. 

Everywhere men are digging in. So far 
wc have had no counter-attack, but it 


WATCHING FOR JAPANESE fLANES, U.S. 
troepi in AMault craft t« in on tha baaebat 
of Naw Britain In tha Cantrat Pacific. Saa 
ttory balow. Photo, Nem York Ttmet Pkolo» 

can't be long before the enemy gets over 
his surprise. Our own air cover has arrived, 
so when that attack does come wc feel quite 
certain that svc'll hold it. 


At Cape Gloucester We Crashed Our Way Ashore 

. Covered by Australian and Anwrican naval units, U.S. troops eflectad a 
landing at Cape Gloucester. New Britain, on December 26 , 1943. Opera¬ 
tions .were witnessed by Kenneth Slesaor, Australian Official War Cor- 
ra^ndent, who gives here an awe-mtpirmg account o( the great assault. 


F rom the flag deck of an Australian 
destroyer 1 watched 3,000 Allied shells 
blasting a fringe of the coast at Cape 
Gloucester into a wilderness of elemental 
Are and earth. Australian and American 
warships battered a gateway for the invasion 
troops with 130 tons of naval high explosive. 
Ai (he fog of the last shellburst curled up to 
meet the vertical smoke pillars from in¬ 
numerable bombs, we saw the long lines of 
American assault craA driving to the beach. 


Town SOUARE op ANZIO, Italian coastal town noar Nottono, capturad by U.S. troopc of 
tb« Sth Army on Jan. 22, 1944, oarly In tha turprlsa Alllod landing bohlnd tha Carman linaa and 
batwetn tha lattar and Roma tome M mila* distant. Story of our invasion armada and tha 
landing is givan above. PACE 601 Photo, U.S. Ufiital 


” Good luck to you, Yanks ! ” said an 
Australian boy next to me, hooded nnd 
Iielmetcd at his Oerlikon gun, and that was 
what Me were all saying in our hearts. At 
7.45 a.m. a signaller with telephone clamped 
to his hig brown ears, grinned as he said 
“ O.K.” in acknowledgment of a message. 
** The first wave is ashore without oppo¬ 
sition,” he told us. 

It was still dark, with stabs of tropickl 
lightning, when the guns started at 6 o'clock. 
The huge peak behind Cape Gloucester 
loomed through floating shelves of cloud like 
a swathed and ghostly Fqjiyama. One star, 
as white and ^ilHant as a flare, made a 
channel in the dark water. The warships, 
which had been poising stealthily in (heir 
picked positions since 4.30 a.m., opened their 
mouths with a crash of noise and incan¬ 
descence which came a,s a physical shock. 

From my post close behind Bib. the port 
gun of the destroyer’s forward turret, it felt 
as if a fist had punched me on the side of (he 
face. It was hard to bold a pen to paper and 
take notes on the successive waves of 
explosion as Bib and Anzac and Aussie, 
Yvonne and Yvette, the destroyer’s other 
guns, added their uproar. 

Two American warships, outlined in black 
against the tint trickle of dawn, were belching 
wisps of flame to our left, and another Australian 
ship lit us with sheets of intense naphtha-white 
to our right. In the deceptive dimness, Cape 
Gloucester seemed to be almost under our bows 
instead of six or seven miles away. The shells 
burst in leaping points of incandescence. Suddenly 
two daubs of twisting red flame licked up from 
the shore. Perhaps they were fuel stares or 
ammunition dumps ; perhaps buildings ; but they 
were only fires now. A double boom of broadsides 
from the cruisers came like the thump of a big 
drum between the sharper and more splitting bark 
of the destroyer’s open guns. At intervals a white 
tracer shell went probing -up the height, behind 
the landing area like, a star tom loose. 

As dawn filled the sky with a light as cold 
as steel, the Japanese on the shore—if any 







I Was There!- 


still remained—must have p«rcd from their 
burrows at a terrible semicircle of fighting 
ships. Now it was possible to see a line of 
American landing craft, a whole alphabet 
of assault boats waiting in the distance for 
their moment to come surging in. They 
looked as tiny as water^t^etles against the 
huge cloud'ShapM which filled the sky behind 
them. Two cruisers began to take form in 
the west, their masts and turrets poking from 
balls of dark-red smoke. You could see the 
bombardment urea quite clearly. 

Spouts of while vapour were rising from 
the shellfire like a terrace of hot springs. 
Away on a rocky point to the east, six magical 
palm trees appeared, blowing and bending 
on stalks of smoke. With sunrise, every 
man in our ship glanced for a moment to 
where a sailor was running up the Australian 
battle flag, the Blue Ensign, which flies only 
when the guns fire. The Oerlikon gunners, 
hooded like Bvdouins, in their anti-flush gear, 
nudged me and pointed at the must. We 
begun our second run from west to cast. A 
double bell rang on the bridge before each 
salvo, giving us a fraction of a second to brace 
ourselves and push cottonwool into our ears 
before the ship plunged with (he shock. 

Films of fjnoko, a$ brown and transparent as 
tortoiwsliell. blew over the flag deck. The smell 
was more tike that of burning bones than of cordite. 
Soon after seven o'clock a cloud of American 
bombers swept high overhead as majestically as a 
fleet of liners. Even through the din of guimre we 
could hear the heavy concussion of their bombs 
as columns of duit and smoke swirled up from the 
flat undergrowth behind the beach. After them 
r.sme a swarm of Mitchells swooping low over tlie 
landing area and leaving a nvollen screen of smoke 
in their wake. I could see no sign of anti>aircraft 
Are from the shore. 

Daylight rhowed the wreck of a Japanese 
destroyer lying on the knife-edge reefs which 
fringe the coa5t--one reason why the bombard¬ 
ment force did not approach closer than six miles. 

I pulled the plugs of cottonwool from my ears as a 
signaller with telephones shouted the message for 
which we had been waiting : “ Everything going 
all right. No frre from shore. Landing will take 
place in five minutes." 

The line of assault craft was moving as 
he spoke. I could guess what the huddled 
men in them were thinking as they furrowed 
as calmly as suburban ferries to the beueh 
head. 1 rcriembercd. too, how beautiful the 
destroyers had seemed as they hovered on the 
outskirts of the 1-inschhafen landing. Soon the 
invasion craft had raced into the distance 
and were visible only as grooves of foam. 
The guns had stopped. For a moment there 


was a strange silence on sea and land. We 
strained our eyes into (he white dazzle of 
haze which hung between us and the beach, 
trying to picture (he brbad snouts of the 
barges pushing through the sand, and the 
men jumping and wading and surging up that 
tiny arc of territory several miles away. 

“ First wave is ashore without opposition,” 
said the signaller. Drifts of smoke still rolled 
over the beach. ” Well, we will give them a 
nice Christmas present,” said a gunner. 
A signaller pressed the telephone to his cars 


and spoke again:” Beach wreck, second 
wave now landing.” Ten minutes later a 
bombardment force turned out to sea in anti¬ 
aircraft formation, destroyers screening 
cruisers on each flank. The Cape, with its 
great hump of mountain, melted into a 
faraway vagueness of mist and cloud and 
the lingering smoke of explosions. Down on 
(he gun decks there was a clatter of empty 
shell cases being collected. The Navy had 
done its job and departed with the happy 
feeling that the men on land were doing theirs. 


Our Submarine Chased and Fought Ten Enemy Ships 

Patrolling on the surface, 4 t night, in the Aegean, a British submarine 
encountered ten enemy vessels —eight Siebel ferries and two supply ships; 
she immediately turned to attack and engaged in a spirited torpedo action. 

Tlw story is told by Lieut. J. P. Fyfe, R.N.. in command of the submarine. 


Tlw story is told by Lieut. J. P. Fyfe, 

AS my torpedoes seemed to have caused 
no alarm or despondency, I altered 
^ course and gave chase at full speed. 
While we closed the convoy the gunlayer and 
trainer were kept on the bridge to accustom 
their eyes to the dark, so that when we opened 
fire they were on the target imntcdiatcly. We 
obtained several hits on the rear * Siebel ferry, 
and then shifted ti rgel to the next ferry, 
which was hit twice. In both these shoots, 
some “overs” hit ships beyond the target. 

The rear ferry, which was probably cann ing 
ammunition, was now on fire, emitting 
showers of coloured sparks- -an inspiring 
sight. Then the outline of a larger supply 
vessel was seen through the smoke. We fired 
one round at it and this hit. f or a while 
we shifted target to a Siebel ferry that was 
eomiag out of (he smoke, and had secured at 
least two hits when the supply ship also 
emerged from smoke and re-engaged. 

It was now getting light and after we had 
got eight more hits on the supply ship, which 
was seen to be stopped and was being aban¬ 
doned, we altered course and gave clu>e 
to the remainder of the convoy. When the 


range hud been closed again we opened Are 
on the smaller supply ship and (|ot three hits. 
Two Siebel ferries then opened fire. We saw 
n Siebel ferry sink, and it is possible that at 
least one more sank. And theof as we with¬ 
drew. we saw shells from our own surface 
forces, who had apparently picked up our 
enemy report, bursting around the target. 

1 had decided to withdraw, with the in¬ 
tention of diving and attacking the stationary 
supply ship. Wc dived, but as wc were getting 
into position to Are 1 s;iw through the ixriscope 
two of our destroyers closing my prey. 1 
watched the destroyers blow up the supply ship 
with a torpcdo.and from the size of the explo¬ 
sion I considered she was carrying anvnunition. 

As we withdrew 1 saw many survivors in 
the water, some swimming, some floating 
face-down and some in boats. From the 
position of the supply ship’s sinking 1 con¬ 
cluded that most of the survivors mu.st have 
come from the Siebel ferries. Then three 
anti-submarine craA started (o hunt us. Wc 
went deep and silenced all machinery. 

* A Sif’ flfffrv. fvftarrvingmentHtleqhif'- 

mvK/.rf Itro hmling (tap jotnti tvgdker uit by Uilt. 


They Used Glider Bombs Against Our Convoy 

An escorting Liberator's crew recently had the experience of witnessing 
German glider bombs being used against a convoy in the Bay of Biscay. 

Flight-Lieut. Hugh Sutherland, R.A.F.V.R.. captain of the Liberator, 
broadcast this account, induding details of his own attack on the enemy. 

W fe were patrolling within sight of the sea than to the sky because our primary 
convoy. It was a quiet wintry sort duty was anti-submarine patrol, 
of day with some broken cloud. 

but we were paying more-attention -to the While wc were watching, the ack-ack guns 

of the escort opened lire and I saw an air- 



AFTER THE TEJIRIFiC EOMEARDMENT which pulverised Japaneta defences on the beaches of 
New Britain, American troops swarmod ashoro at Cape Gloucester on Dec. 2i, IF4) and Rrmljr 
established a beachhead. Above, Marines manhandle a leap through shallow watar after unloading 
it from a landing craft; in tho background is an ’‘alligator,” a general utility land-and-wacer 
transport vehicle. See story commencing in p. Ml. PAGE €02 Photo, Kryitatu 


craft. It was about five miles away. Wc 
immediately increased speed and made 
towards him. In a moment or two I recog¬ 
nized him as a Heinkel 177. We’d never 
seen one before, but there was no mistaking 
the high fin and rudder and the long nose. 
We thought it must be a reconnaissance 
aircraft, and decided to chase it away and 
If possible shoot it down. 

When the range had closed to a mile, he 
evidently spotted us, for he turned away 
and headed for cloud cover, and we lost him. 
We turned back then to the convoy and 
almost at once sighted four other He. 177s 
in loose formation approaching the convoy 
from Ihe north. They were about two miles 
from the convoy. 

These aircraft had an advantage of about 
3,000 feet over us, 30 we climbed straight for 
them. They didn't see us at first. We were 
not able to reach their altitude before they 
passed over the convoy, so we followed 
them through the flak that the convoy 
was putting up. As these Heinkels went 
over we saw one of them release a glider 
bomb. It looked exactly like a small 
monoplane, and performed (he most un¬ 
usual aerobatics: it went all over the 
shop. It looked as though they were 
trying to steer it at one of the ships. 



I Wns There! 



OUIDINC CLIOiM tOHtS i* on* W th« fviKdoM of this lotoM vortlon of tho Ltrftwaffo't Hoinkol 
f77. whoM moiintum i« ]7t miloa an hour at l*.tM foot, rans* I, IN mila* at IIS mtloa an 

hour, and bomb<load (accerdinf to tha fiarmant) I7,#M Iba. Pianaa controlllnf glldar^bomba by 
radio aro comaaratlvaljr aaty targata for our ftgbtora, aa tbajr ara ebllgad to koop a ataadr couraa 
or loaa control of tbair bomba. Soa atory commancing in facing paga. PkMo, Unttsk Offuud 


but it fell harmlessly into the sea, where it ex¬ 
ploded and burned on thesurfaceof the water. 

All this time we were closing the range. 
When we had crossed right over the 
convoy tlte leader of the Hcinkels turned for 
a second bombing run and met us face to 
face. 1 think he was surprised. We vrere 
all ready and waiting and were able to engage 
him, first with the nose-guns, and then with 
the rear-guns as he passed. The closing 
speed must have been somewhere about 
360 miles an hour and we were about a 
hundred yards distant. The rear gunner 
observed hits. I don't think the Heinkel 
opened fire on us at all: he continued his 
bombing run but didn’t drop any more 
bombs. That was the last we saw of him. 

We'd scarcely got rid of that one when 
the second pilot reported another He. 177 
who had obligingly started his bombing run 
on a converging course with ours at (he same 
height, and at 90 degrees to our heading. 
I took this excellent oppcirtunity and dived 
below him. enabling the tail gunner to pump 
four hundred rounds into him. His star¬ 
board engines caught fire, and when we last 
saw hjm disappearing into cloud he was on 
fire and losing height. 

As we watched him the tail gunner re¬ 
ported a Focke Wulf 200 closing on us. I 
think he was the first of the party to see us 
at ail, and he did attempt to shoot at us, 
but from extreme range. It didn’t take us 
long to shake him off. When we did come 
out of our evasive action we found ourselves 
side by side with another Heinkel. He was 
clow enough for us to sec the glider bombs 
tucked up under his wings. You can just 
see their bodies, rather like extra fuel tanks. 

My side gunner opened fire, and we could 
see his bullets entering the aircraft, which 
returned the fire, but very inaccurately. 
Then he broke away, and as he went we found 
ourselves in the flak from the convoy, and we 
had to take evasive action. 


The sky now seemed to be relatively clear 
of Heinkels, and for about ten minutes we 
searched in vain. Then to our delight we 
discovered one beneath us. That was Just 
wtut we wanted. We dived on to his tail. 
As the nose-gunncf opened fire the Heinkel 
jettisoned his bombs and made off to the cast. 
The bombs didn't perform any aerobatics 
this time ; they went straight into (he sea 
about two miles from the nearest ship. 

The Heinkel opened lire on us with a 
heavy cannon in the tail, but an accurate 
burst from our nose-gun silenced the cannon 
immediately. We were able to sit on his tail 
until the range was short enough for really 
accurate concentrated fire. This was all the 
Qose-gunner’s picnic. He raked the Heinkel 


from stem to stem at short range. We saw 
the starboard engine catch fire, and as we 
followed him down through the cloud the nose- 
gunner was still pumping away. We lost the 
Heinkel at sea level in a patch of low cloud. 

The whole performance lasted about thirty- 
five minutes. My flight engineer said he 
wouldn’t have missed it for twenty quid. 
Then we went back to our patrol, to the 
convoy which was still pursuing its steady 
course below us. 

Since this octhnFtying'Officer H. Sutherland 
las he then wiu) has been promoted to Flight- 
/.ieutenant and awarded the D.F.C. Two 
members oj the crew, FUght-Sgts. A. P. Gibbs 
and SI. N. Werhhki, both of the R.C.A.F., 
have been awarded the D.F.M. 

RwMUn Front.—Novo.S«itolnlkl, 130 
mil** S. et Ltkt on Lftnln|r»a> 

Od«*ia railway, <aptur«d ty troopt undar 
Can, Popov ; Chwdovo iterenad hr Rad 
Army and Laninfrad'Hoicow railway fraad. 

Air.—^var MO atcortad Fortraaaa* 
and LIbaracora carriad out haavlait day 
raid ot tha war on Frankfurt ; >,8C0 con* 
of bomba droppod. 

lANUiMY 30. Stmdoy 1.611th doy 

itoly.—Sth Army troopa capturad 
htishta bayond Caaairto and tho kapido 
Rivar. Haavy artlllary iandad in batch- 
h«ad. 

Focific.—Kwijalain, Maloalap and 
Wotfa atolla In Marahall lalanda attachad 
by U.S. carritr laak forca. Waka liland 
bombad. 

Air.—Orunawick and Hanovar bombad 
by Fortrataaa and Libaratori. Barlln 
r^dad at nlaht, brlnfine total of bombi 
dropped in tnraa nl|ha to 5,000 torn. 

/AMUAAV If, Monday /.6f2tk dor 

Itoty.—Alliad Anzlo .Bay baach-haad 
furthar axtandad in Carrocato ration. 

Modttorranoain.—Kiaf anfurt. (S. Gar- 
many) airftaid bombed. 

Rtttalan FronCr—Oucakirta o' Klnfiaapp, 
naar Etconian border, raachad. Malaya- 
Scramlania in Volosovo araa capturad. 
River Lufa forced at aavaral eoinu. 

FaciSc.—Announced that American 
amphibioui (great had iandad In the Roi 
and Kwa|alaln aroat of Kwa|aialn atoll in 
the Marahali lalanda and aatabllahad beach* 
heads. 

fEARUARV I, rooadoy I.6l3rd<hr 
Italy.—Announced that Britiah troopa 
raachad Campolaona. IS milaa from 
Anaie ; U.S. troopa raachad Cistarna. 
Canadians of 8th Army tupportad by 
tanka and artillery actackod the Toilo- 
Villacranda road. 

Ruatian Front.—KIr.fiaapp. Important 
Carman centra of resiscaflca In (ha 
Narva diraalon, captured by Rad Army. 

Son.—Yica-Admiral Sir Alfornon U. 
WiHia, ICC.S.. D.S.O., appointed Second 
Sat lord. 

Conoral.—Announced that each of the 
Id coftttltuant RapuWicj ef'tha Soviet 
Union to have own national army, the 
rl(ht to nofotlato and conclude aaraa- 
manes with lereifn fovarnments. ana tho 
rlfht CO sever ralatioru with tha Soviet 
Union. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


/ANUARV fF. WodMsdey f.dOOch doy 
Russian Front.—Krunoyo Salo. 30 
mllat from Lanlntrad, and Ropsha and 
Pstarhof taken by Can. Govorov's armies. 
Many Carman staca (uns captured. 

/ANUARV M. Thurtdoy I.WUt thy 
Italy.—Capture of Suhs. Tufo, and 
Arjanto by British troops of tha Sth Army 
announced, loas of ninturno admitted 
by tha Carmans. 

Russian Front.—Nov|orod, N. of Lake 
liman, and Liiovo capturad by Rad Army. 

FacINc.—Paramushire, Japanese base 
In Kurile Islands, attacked by U.S. aircraft. 

Air.—Barlln (over 2,300 tons dropped) 
bombad by Lancasters and Halifaaes in 
heaviest raid to date. 

/ANUAAV If, frfdoy I.MIoddoy 

Wditorranoan.—Announced that Jateo 
In W. Bosnia captured by Yufoslav 
partisans urtder Marshal Tito. 

Rtiasian Front.—Mea. Important rail 

t unction 2S miles S.E. of LenIncrad, 
’etrushino and Pavlovo raptured by 
Ccn. Govorov's Russian forces. 

Australaaia.—Australians msdo a 
thrust slant the Faria Rivar (New Guinea) 
cowards Oaumoina. 

Air.—Magdeburg. Germany, heavily 
raided : 2.000 cons of bombs dropped. 

jANIMRr 22. Soturdoy f.MJrddoy 
Italy.-Troops of Sth Army landed 30 
miles south of tha Tiber asfiary on tho 
Anzio Bay cosBtlina in the Netiuno area. 

Moditorranoan.—R a i I yards at 
Vrama (Bulgaria) and Skopl|a (Yugo- 
atavla) raided by Allied aircraft. 

Ruaeian Front.—Taioi rail station, IB 
mlics from Leningrad, and Tutino. N.W. 
of Novgorod, taken by forcas under 
Generals Govorov and Maronkov. 

/ANUART 22, Sundoy 1.604th day 

Ruatian Front.—Pustynka. N.E. el 
Tosno, and Lalchitsy, naar Mozyr, occu¬ 
pied by Soviet troops. 

/ANUART 2d. Atendoy f.dOSth day 

Italy.—Fall of Nactuno to Sth Army 
announced. Hospital ship St. Oavid sunk 
In Anilo Bsy by enemy bombers. Revoalad. 
chat Lt.-Gen. Sir Richard O'Connor. Lc.- 
Gan. PhlllB Naame. V.C.. and Air Marshal 
O. T. Boye had aseapad from Italian prison 
camps and reached Britain. 

Roselati Front.—Pushkin and Pavlevsk 


capturad by troopa of the Leningrad 
front, under General Govorov. 

•urma.—Appointments announcad : 
Gan. Sir George Gifford. C.C.B.. D.S.O.. 
to be C.-ln-C.. Army group in S.E. Asia ; 
Lt.-Gan. W. S. Slim. C.B.E.. O.S.O.. M-C, 
CO be Commander of the 14th Army. 

/ANUART 23, Tiiofdoy 1.606th day 

Italy.—Fall of Analo announcad. Aiilod 
baach-haad axtandad to depth of 12 miles 
inland. Monte Croce ra-takan by French. 

Russian Front.—Vladimirskaya and 
Fratarnyl, S,W. of Pushkin, captured by 
Rad Army troopa of tha Leningrad front. 

Australaaia.—^ail of Kankiryo (New 
Guinea) to Auttralisn troopt announced. 

fANUAnr 36, Mfodnesdey f.60?th day 

Italy.—Gan. Alsicaador, C.-iniC.. Italy, 
and Gan. Mark Clark. Commander el tha 
Sth Army. Inspect^ tha Analo Bay 
baach-haad. Rainforcamants suecasifully 
landed. 

Russian Front.—Krtanogvardaisk, 20 
milot south of Leningrad, capturad by 
Russians of Gsneral Govorov's command. 

Boa.—Lossof H.M. dsstroyar Holcombs 
annoupcad by Boar^ of AdmirAcy. 

tANUAnr 21. Tburvdoy 1.600th der 

Rwaalan Front.—Teano. Important 
diatrict centra el the Leningrad ragion. 
captured by Soviet trOopa. Voloaeve, in 


1941 

Jtnuary 19. British troops crossed 
the borders of Itaiion Eritrea in 
the direction of Atordot and 
Asmara. SoMoret captured. 

Janiiar 7 24. General Cunninthom's 
Uoo^ invaded Italian Somaliland. 


1941 

January 23. Fire-day Allied air 
bombardment of Japanese cotiroy 
In Macassar Straits (between 
Borneo and Celebes) began. 


the Krasnogvardalsh ragion, taken. Special 
Order of tho Day addressed to Gan. 
Govorov announced that tha siege of 
Lanlntrad had bean raised ; 24 salves 
from 324 Leningrad guns honoured (ha 
occasion; 300.000 Germans in (u>l ratraac. 

Air.—Berlin (I.SOO tons droppod) 
raided by all-Lancasiar forca of bombers. 

/ANUART 28. Frfdoy l.dCFth der 

Italy.—Announced that U.S. troops of 
(ha Sth Army had crossed the River 
Rapido. Counter-attacks rapulsad In 
baach-haad. 

RuMian Front.—Lyuban. Pemarania. 
Trubnikov-Bor. Babino and Torfyaneya 
capturad by Soviet troops of tha Volkhov 
fi one. Vioiant enemy attacks in tha 
Vinnitsa ragion rapollad. 

Air—Berlin (I.SOO cons dropped) vary 
heavily bombod by great forca of Lan¬ 
casters and HalKsxas. 

GosMraL—Announcad that Lt.-Gan. 
Sir Francit Neswerthy. K.C.B.. D.S.O.. 
M.C., appointed to bo G.O.C.. W. 
Africa. Mr. Eden diaclosad barbarous 
treatment of British and Allied firitenert 
of war by tha Japanese. 

JANUARY 2f. Sotordoy f.dfOth doy 
Italy.—British troops captured a 
bridge on tho Anzio-Albano ro^ 20 miles 
from Remo. Fierce air battles raged. 


1943 

January 23. Tri^i captured by 
General Montgomery's 8tJi Army^ 
January 29. A^once guard of 8(h 
Army crossed Tunigron frontier. ■ 
January 30. MoikM oilfields 
(Caucasus) cleared of the enemy 
by the Russians. Mr. Churchill 
arrived in Turkey for two-day 
canferetKe wHh President InoAu. 
January 31. Field-Marshal Paulus 
and 15 German generals sur¬ 
rendered at Stalingrad to troops 
of Marshal Zhukov’s command. 


-JFiaMh^baekM- 





THE WAR IN THE AIR 
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Record force 
of nearly 1,000 
bomben and 
larier fore c 
wane CO Ber¬ 
lin, droppinf 
JSO d,000- 
lb. bombi. 


Berlin and 
Ludwift haven 


by G^)t. Norman Macmillan^ M.C, A.F.C 

I AM one of those who believe that bombing of the enemy in Europe this year, but as 
can defeat a nation at vvar. But [ the scale of expenditure of munitions of 
make this proviso—that the bombing all kinds is likely to be very heavy to smash 
must be carried out on the scale r^uired to through modern defence works—and our 
effect the defeat of the enemy within a given experience in North Africa. Sicily, and 
lime, frothing less than this will do the Italy must serve as a valuable guide—the 
jjb; although the effect of bombing on a supply position is likely to be the boitlc- 
I educed scale and over a longer period will neck the size of which will determine the 
have a marked result upon the war efficiency rapidity of the outcome. In other words, 
of the bombed nation. the 

It requires faith to accumulate the neces- 
sary bombing force to achieve the strength 
and frequency of attack by which, and in 
r.o other way, victory from strategic bombing 
can be attained. The United Nations ha\c 
rot displayed that sufficiency of faith towards 
(his redoubtable arm of war. There have 
bxn too many pulling in other directions. 

The disposition of the United Nations’ 
air forces is a matter which cannot be dis¬ 
closed while the war continues. And so it 
is not easy to stale a case. But just ns 
Lord Dowding said that he was anxious 
about the drain upon the resources of 
l-'ightcr Command caused by the succession , 
of actions in Norway, the Low Countries. * 

.nnd France, so must the four commanders 
of Bomber Command have been anxious 
about the drain upon their Command to the 
Mediterranean zone, to (he anti-submarine 
war, and to other areas' of activity. 
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Germani r«- 
ported 730 
bomber force. 


'UT (his is not the complete picture. It is 
' only the obverse side of war. There is the 
reverse side also to be considered. For events 
in war arc never conditioned by what one 
side does, but by what both contestants do. 
Therefore, the duration of the war in Europe 
is dependent upon the efforts of the United 
Nations in relation to the effort which the 
enemy can bring to bear against them. 

We have had it in pur power for almost a 
year to determine to a very remarkable 
decree just what that enemy effort would be. 

lave previously pointea out (page 572) 
that the effect of the air bombardment of 
Germany had played a most important part 
in the retreat of the German armies before 
the Red armies. Indeed, it is the only 
pre-assault method that can affect the pro¬ 
duction rate of the enemy on any scale. 

Probably the time factor is the niost Thus the rapidity of the remaining stages 
important in strategic bombing, for if the Qf the war in Europe are as much, if not 
enemy is given no respite the cumulative • “ - - . 

effect of air bombardment snowballs so 
rapidly as to defy even improvisation to 
onset its disastrous results. But if the time 
clement be slowed down—due to no matter 
what causes—the enemy is given time to act 
to counter the effect of the air bombardment, 
both on the ground, by civil defence and 
Government measures promulgitted and 
carried into effect, and in the air, by the 
devising of new measures of defence. 

In strategic bombing the time factor is 
* curtailed more effectively, I should say, by 
weight of attack. Ihe strength of attack 
aircraft available to a commander of a 
strategic bombing force enables him to 
obliterate (that is the word for modern 
bombing) a larger target area in one blow, 
or conversely to smash effectively several 
smaller target areas in a single night or day. 

1'ime was when it needed the 
most favourable conditions 
of weather to make a bomb¬ 
ing attack—raid was then 
the correct word. That 
time has long since gone. 

Thus, with weather dis¬ 
counted as a deterrent to air 
(Kimbardmenl, it is possible 
to make use of larger forces 
than would formerly have 
been deployable. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, 

Minister of Aircraft Pro¬ 
duction. said to the workers 
in a Midland aero-engine 
factory on January 24. 1944, 
that “the only thing which 
could prevent our finishing 
the war in Europe this year 
would be the failure of 
people on the fact 0 j 7 front 
to provide our fighting men 
with the implements they 
needed.” 

This may be interpreted 
to mean that the United 
Nations have got the mili¬ 
tary personnel estimated to 
be necessary for (he defeat 


Racord all- 
iLancascar 
,b4mb«rfor<r. 


30!Barlln 


NOTC: Tha bomb connafoi fivan art approximata. 


Air MiiUttry raporti do not always iiata axaccly what 
cennifa wm droppad on tha main urfat, and fraquanily 


|th«re wart divaralonary carfcu ai^ mln*-lsyln( opari-| 
'' laibar ol aircraft raportad miulng cannot! 


tlona, , ._ __ 

always ba angagad in tha Battia of Barlin, for all Bomber 
Command aircraft mlaiing In tha nighi'a eparationt are 
raportad in tha casualty flgura publithad. A total o! 
10,000 tons of bomba had. hewavar, baan droppad on 


Berlin b^ora tha and of ianuary 1944, tinea tha real 
battle opened on Nov. 18. 1943. and it la probable ihkt 
not lata than haKof Berlin's built-up area wai davaatatad 
by tha former date. 


“army” or “fleet” of the air, bombarding 
the capital city of the enemy hundreds of 
miles inland. There has never been anything 
like it in the history of the world. 

more, de^ndent up6n the efforts of Bomber j, shattering affair, (his destruction of a 

Command than upon any other factor. 1 capital city of 4J million people, a city 
m our factories, in the field, or on (he sea. spread over some 350 square miles of land. 

And if Bomber Command had had the Probably an average assault means (hat we 
strength allotted to it—whatever that strength send between 4,000 and 5,000 men to attack, 
might be—to have completed already on the The defence sends more than 1,000 fighter 
eve of the invasion of Europe its programme aircraft up against them, outnumbering 
of the destruction of the German centres of our aircraft by theirs. Hundreds of guns 


our aircraft by theirs, 
war industry, the German armies everywhere line (he route. More than 750,000 troops 
would now be tottering, and the submarines oppose our few thousands. As many more 
and aircraft ending their long, over four civil defence workers line up for duty. The 
years’run. But. unfortunately, the necessary skies are lit by‘‘searchlights and parachute 
faith was lacking. Perhaps, when (he war is flares, almost as brightly as by the sun. 
over, we shall learn liow much that absence Ground guns of all calibres fire thousands 
of faith—or perhaps predilection for other of shells. Aircraft fire rocket shells, cannon- 
ways—cost us in time, men, and money. gun shells, and incendiary and e.xplosive 
On the night of January 30-31, Bomber bullets. 

Command made its t4th major attack in the These attacks are no mere incidents of (he 
Battle of Berlin. Here is a great engagement, war. They arc the greatest battles that are 
being waged by a magnificently handled now being fought -greater even than those 

bcingwaged in the mountains 

- - spaces of southern 

.■ itItaly, opposed by far greater 
'JvA- enemy strength, both on the 

the Yet 

fewer 

Q'rcruft arc employed on one 
of great Berlin 

Bomber Command than 
f disposed the 

Mediterranean. For more 
* Y 5,000 tons of bombs 

-\ dropped on the Anzio 

. 4' alone one week bc- 

was the heavy con- 
ceniration 

bombers on the vital com¬ 
munication towns in German 
hands (hat consolidated (he 
bridgehead at Salerno, and 
enabled our army there to 
stay in Italy and prevented 
them from being ousted and 
turned back on to the sea. 
N^licn this war ends we shall 
come to know how we might 
have won it more quickly. 
German industry should be 
Target Number One. 


THE HtLtDIVBR. LATEST U.S. DIVC-BOHBER. hit th« hard in ita drat 

action on Nov. It, 1943 whon a aquadron attaekod lUbaul, N^w Britain,foushtoff 
aomo BB Japanoaa Zero flfhtora, probably aank a hoavy crulian a light crulaar and 
a doatroyar and damagod anothor daatroyor and hoavy erulaor. Tho Holldivar, 
biggor and hoaviar than aarlior dlvo-bombora, la an all-motai two-caatar, poworod 
bya I.7M h«. Wright Ooublo-Roll Cyclona angina. PAGE 604 PMo, U.S.Ofcial 




Where Hawker Typhoons Take Shape and Grow 
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Spitfires at Casablanca Fly from Crate to Battle 


SEABOHNE TO CASABLANCA, important N.W. African Alliod air bate and one terminal of the Trant-Afrka Atr Route, crated Spitfire tectlont 
are teiaed by tquadi of skilled Service fitters and local workmen who rapidly assemble the engine (I). wing sections (2), and other eomponants from 
the huge wooden cates. Test pilots give the planes a tryout s then ferry pilots deliver them in full fighting trim (J) to operational bases in Afrka, the 
Middle Best and Near East; the Spirtre here seen is fiyinx over fox. In Morocco. PAGE 606 PMv*. LrUnk Offtna] : topyngkl 









W ITH a deep sign 
of relief large 
numbers of 
us greeted the First 
of February this year. 
February is not a 



tn a cold third-class 
corridor, although 
the fust - class re- 
mained empty. There 
is another side to the 
story, however, and 


month tostircnthiisiasmasarulc. “FiU-dyke” and ammunition, proprietors of gambling that is the eagerness with which third-class 
country people call it. It generally lives up shops, and simulators on the Slock Lxchange. ticket holders may be seen hastening into 
to Shakespeare's description of it—“so full That sort of person, Anaiole France wrote firsi-cla.\s compartments while lots of room is 
of frost, cf storm and cloudiness." But this contemptuously, doesn't like pictures and available In the third-class. Only yesterday an 
year the new clothing coupons (kew-pongs. if wouldn't buy them if he did, for fear of letting inspector came into the compartment in which 
you adopt the customary pronunciation) were the world know how rich he ssjs ! 1 was travelling and quite rightly informed 

three or four of the eight occupants that 


available on the first of the month, and many 


who had only just managed to hold their “C'lfTH-r'oi.i.MN" is generally regarded as there were lots of third-class scats farther on. 
suits or frocks together through January a phrase which originate during the 

rushed thankfully to buy—not whai they Spanish Civil War and was at once adopted V^hfn soldiers leasing^ England at the 
liked, probably, but what would at any rate eserywbcrc as a particularly neat description outset of the war'sang "Good-hye, 

keep them warm. The sale of underclothing of traitors within the gates. Its origin is Leicester .Square," that open space in the very 
must have been prodigious. For men this is well known. There were said to he four of heart of London was as they had always 

the crux of the rationing problem. 1 know Franco's columns advancing on Madrid at known it: a garden with patches of grass 

men who. once accustomed to tear off their one period, with a fifth column of Franco and flower-bcd-s and railings round it. Now 

vests and pants and hurl them aside, often sympathizers in the city ready to collaborate the railings have gone and there arc paths 


causing holes or splits, now remove 
them as gingerly as if they were of 
priceless old lace. 1 know others 
who will wear shirts for the un¬ 
heard-of period of three or four 
days. " ! daren't have a clean one 
every day now," one of them said 
to me sadly. "They would not last 
any time, seeing how they arc treated 
by the laundry, and I couldn't get 
any more when they arc gone." 

He actually seemed to regard this as 
a hardship. "Think of what men 
in the Services go through." I ex¬ 
horted him. But he only shook his 
head and growled. 

lyfY note about the danger of 
placing haystacks near to¬ 
gether <p. 479), so that if one catches 
hre they all burn, brings me a letter 
from Station-Sergeant Loats, of 
npping, F.SSCX. He reads my Post¬ 
script regularly, he says, and a^ecs 
with most of it, "though with a 
small number of its views 1 do not 
agree.” That is as it should be. 

Then he mentions that as long ago 
as 194! the .Ministry of Agriculture 
made it an offence to pul ricks 
within 20 yards of a dwelling-house, 
or within 20 yards of one another. 

I knew of this Order and httsed my 
remarks on it, deploring that it was 
not obeyed. Sergeant Loats says 
the duly of enforcing it rests on 
the County Police and adds: "We 
arc doing our best to keep up with 
the mass of legislation thrust upon 
us and eagerly looking forward to Tro« 
the day when we can welcome our 
victorious comrades back on the 
beat once more." Yes. sergeant, 
we all of us share that eagerness with you." 


all over it. Almost no traces of 
the ttitrdcn remain. To the discus¬ 
sion ns to whether the railing.s 
should be replaced whenever that 
becomes possible and the former 
look of the Square restored, the laic 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, the eminent 
architect, who was President of the 
Royal Academy, contributed a good 
idea. He offered to prepare a new 
design which he would present to 
London and which might easily be 
an improvement on the old lay-out. 
Presumably it would still be more 
or less a garden, since he said he 
could count on the advice of the 
l(H(ittiie of Laridscape Architects. 
And It could be turned into n 
much more attractive garden than 
(he orte which was l.iid out seventy 
years ago by a finurKitr of the day 
named Albert Gr.ini, who culled 
himself B.iron Gtani. 

poft ,1 long time before 1S74 
* Leicester Square had been u 
disgrace to London, it was a re¬ 
fuse-heap; ii was a frequent butt 
for the sarcasms of Punch. The 
owners would do nothing to it. nor 
would they let anybody else clean 
it up. That so historic a spot should 
become an eyesore and an offence 
to the nose was deeply resented. 
Once, as l-eiccster Fields, it had been 
a notorious place for duels (there is 
one in Thackeray’s Esmond). Then 
*!'■ became a favourite neighbour- 

(now C*«n*C. Hiddio East) In tkat pott on Ian. 4, tf44. C.o!c V?^ Rc>noIds, 

Troo^ in Horthorn tfoland alnca May IMI. gainail a roM* Hogurtn, Sir ThOfTUlS Luwrcncc« dll 

latlon for tovghonlof *00 training tcKomot. Ho commandod dio lived ifl It Ldtcr the Rovdl Pun** 

Diviq.it »t ArrM i* IMt. d.I.rinf th. Crman .dvanc. ft ttm Anlif-An n'f anH Art wac 

Chann.l »«rt« far m*r. than two Ar*- . Unink Ofi. .M ^viente and Art waS 

built there, to become in course of 
with them. Now I discover that almost the years the Alhambra Theatre. There was a 



same expr^^on was made use of by (he Panorama, loo, and a Great Globe to teach 

S OME folks have been moralizing over the LmpressEugdnieofFrancejustbeforeshehad geography. Towards the end of last century 
contrast between the high prices bid for Paris when revolution against the Empire Theatre was built, and more 

cigars at auctions in London and the very low Louis Napoleon's Second Bonapartisi Em- recently a huge picture palace. So the Square 
prices pictures fetch. This is said to be broke out. This was during the war of links up the old London with the new in a 
evidence of an increasing unhealthy "matcri- "hich Prussia and the other States most interesting fashion, 

alism.” whatever that word may mean. If into Germany was then divided de- 

it indicates a preference for good tobacco n^fcd FrariM, capturing Pans and impo^g i^ALEiDOsropir changes in the way we look 
over a bad or even indifferent painting, I am M^hat seemed iwn severe peace terms. The ^ at other nations have always amused 
a materialist all the time. During the later Empress remarked bitterly, no doubt repeat- cynical observers. Not very many years ago 
Victorian age absurd sums were paid for pic- ing vvhat someone else had said, that, in we were told to admire and like the Japanese 
tures. Millais could make £40,000 in a good addition to the three enemy armies moving after they had savaged and annexed 

year. Even Wilson Steer, who was a rebel oj* Paris, there was a fourth hwtik army in Korea ! In the days when Finland was 
auainst the Academy and, unlike Millais. ^ capital working m aid of the foe. struaclina for indcDendervrc asainsl Tsarist 


against the Academy and, unlike Millais, 
remained so all his life, and a really fine 


struggling for independervre against Tsarist 
Russia we believed the Finns to be a highly 


painter in my opinion, left £156,000 when he fighting our civilized people, and sympathized warmly 

died, last year. battles put up with this sort of treat- with their aspirations. Now tbev arc angling 

ment ? A group of them returning from fof sympathy atsiin. as they See their ally, 
Y^ar has always been the enemy of artists, leave, sorw of (mmi going to the Middle Hitler, is bound to be beaten. But one 
In Anatolc France's novel The Gods East, failed to find any room m third-class cannot forget that little more than two years 
Arc Athirst, which 1 have just re-read, there coaches on their train to London and got into ago their FYess was cock-a-hoop for Nazi 
is an eloquent passage on this. He shows ® fi*"®!- Along comes a railway official after victory and kwking forward to Hitler's 
how during the campaigns of the revolutionary * bhlc while, when they had settled down in “being able to lay hands on important parts 
armies those rich people who had bought warmth and cornfort, and turns them out. of the British Empire.” And they have 
works of art were ruined, while (hose who They had to stand all the rest of the journey copied Nazi methods of treating prisoners of 


made fortunes were manufacturers of arms 
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war and interned civilians. 





HowjoaxU in tJkt )7lmuUaitU 9jt4x£n 



UP A SNOW-COVERED HILLSIDE the** Green Howard* (AUsandra, >rincM* of Wale*’* Own Yorkihire Reflment) advance to new poticion*. 
Among the firtt Allied troop* to land in Italy. Sept. ), IP41, th« Green Howard* have *ince been engaged In much hard fighting In the mountalnou* 
centre of the front. The lit Battalion took part In the Norwegian campaign in IMO, v>d the regiment wa* repreeented at Dunkirk, at Caxala, 
where it formed part of tha 50th Division, and at Mersa Matruh after the fall of Tobruk. littiisk OfficUl: Croun Cofiyrigkl^ 

rrliit<;J III Kiiplnml nml piilithlHit rvrry .il«' rii.t% I'rlilav l>y t^n* friHiiifora, I'llK AJt ir.O.\5lATnn I’Kgs*. I.tu., Tlie Klcrtway Farriiitt(})m Strrpt, I,unilon, K.r.4. 

I’l-i'liti'nil rV r fr.m*iiiii«i'>ii liv t • I'o-t ook* Aarnts for Aiulr.-iUa ami New /p.iiaml; ll-Kiion it Oi»lrl«. I.td : ami for SoiitU Afrka : IViifra! 

Api'U'.t, l.tj. IVi riiuo* 1^1 U’li. b.d. Ldi'MiMt john carpefster house, wh^tepriars. London, e c.e. 






